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MEETING IS CALLED 
TO PLAN UNIONIZATION 
OF MOTOR INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—By authority | 
of the executive council of the Ameri- | 
can Federation of Labor, a meeting has | 
been called for March 24 at the A. F. 
of.L. Building in Washington to con- 
sider plans for the organization of the 
automobile industry. 

This is to be continuation of an ad- 


SECRETARY TRIES 
TO IMPLICATE 
CONSUL 


Socialist Pamphlet Used 
as Pretext in Attempt 
to Embarrass Mex- 
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Wall Street Speaks to Latin America| 
Shall It Be the Voice of the American People? 
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Maneuvers Seen as the 





SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 


First Step Toward 
Armed Intervention 





} journed meeting held last December, 
| Norman t representatives, of the. interestea| ican ‘Government DECISION IS ATTACKED, in Mexico 
unions who should carry power from | ' a | 
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their respective organizations to waive 


By Edward Levinson 











An extended .review 


Felix 


of the Sacco- 
Frankfurter, 


| By Frederick J. Libby 


| Secretary, National Council for Pre- 











! jurisdictional barriers to a united ; 
drive, FIDGETY old man with a heavy | Vanzetti case by 
} ’ A resolution passed atthe last ses- A He is tired from loss of | | noted professor of law, in which the | vention of War 
} sion of the executive council advocat- | sleep. He is beset by critics on | Opinion of Judge Thayer in the latest 
CLEVELAND, OHIO.’ ed» that workers in the auto industry | all sides, liberal Senators and “reds,” | decision, refusing a new ae —s \SHINGTON.—The Wa De- 
HIS business of rapid traveling be organized into federal unions until} the latter children of hfs own disturbed | qa murderers, is characterized as partment on March 7th an- 
‘3 and many speeches isn’t the best such time as sufficient strength is de- | mind. On all sides he sees people try- j | “a farrago of misquotations, misrepre- nounced plate fer @ .great 
background for writing timely veloped to warrant separation into| ing to throw monkey wrenches into his senenees, suppressions and mutila- | military demonstration on the Mexican 
hs that may be-untimely be- their respective crafts. faithful efforts. He is irritable, even | | tions,” is published in the current At- |} o+aer to take place in May. A hun- 
core they a lished not ana Tapers nan eegtimnge diy ruc, ] lantic Monthly. Professor Frankfur- | qreq scout and bombing planes are to 
rh vars h has ett subordinates. During one of the worst | ter, while he does not directly say s0, | phe concentrated in the vieinily of San 
So far that Middle West which is the | days of his cold he throws an inkwell | | strongly indicates that, in his opinion, | antonio, Tex., for war maneuvers in 
heart of America—it admits it—has |} at an humble aide. Unfounded reports | a' new trial should be granted. conjunction with the infantry and 
made no special revelation to me. I that he is going to resign only add to | . | artillery. 
do gather, however, that there is really his worry, he being very sensitive. | | a! . ° | This provocative gesture on our part 
se icuaer cuts aces BUILD DEBS as Giiclauhadl bo Sirtbrwetare cc British Labor Wins Sixth in the present state of strained rela- 
ate filibuster and a tendency to blame | day. Considering he is Secretary of . : | vanes Gators ame coumerten nna, 
thea gece sper pela oe ee eretens °C Soeeee Penen | Bye-Election Victory | is ciear. ve prevented it possible. A 
—— | we eee eee Sees ocenettetintl general and continued protest by the 
Well, it was an extraordinarily ot RADIO That is an actual picture of Secre- | 5 independent press, the religious, far 
inl aah Sitinetiee thet ee Ceo’ tary, State Melee rere fogs. Sub | | Thd-Laher party caneyate na aes and labor papers can either prevent 
| vania Reed started. Its results are pase ordinates who contritely put up with | | Wament from the Stourbridge Division ion deteaniientiin ob Gbectes Ht of te 
| uncommonly annoying. But I still think : his jumpiness between the hours of 9 | of Worcestershire, Premier Baldwin's | 4, ,zerous significance. 
that any ‘great changes in the Msnate HARGING that the radio breag- | and 5 might be forgiven if they get it | | home county,» was elected by a sub- Armed intervention in Mexico “for 
‘ rules would be likely to do more harm casting facilities of the country) off. thgir chests after business hours. | stantial plurality over the Conserva~- the protection of American lives, prop- 
than good, and that belief is based on are “almost. entirely in. the] If they can’t tell the old man to his | i This is poo oe esac AN tang Ne 
the history that Prof. Lapdeny Rogers | hands of the dominating reactionary face what they think of him, they can | the. sixth Labor gain sines the gen- ie. Tampico oil fields must logical! 
hae set forth. oi interésts,* ‘this "Debs Metnoricl Raads | tei] Iheir friends. And they. do. | éral election of 1924. The Labor can- be preceded by three steps: 
One thing that appears to be forgot-| wund today opens its campaign’ to A Socialist Party pamphlet, “Hands | | didate polled 16,561, the. Conservative 1. Concentration of troops on the 
13,462 and the Liberal 9,535. The Labor * 


en is that no such chaos as we have adcasting station as a me-! Off Mexico,” is what has been troubling « 
ten is tl erect a broadc: cad g Mexican border. 
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just seen would be possible save for the | moria) to the late Eugene V. Debs,| Mr. Kellogg particularly of late. It ; ‘sak dined ae 
jl , ; > ted; 99 m rela- 
absurd existence of a short session| g,.jalist leader referred to him as “Nervous Nellie form pledging antagonism to the gov- at Breaking off o ‘— 
which must end March 4—a ‘session of The fund, set in motion. by the na- | @"d went on to say other unkind | ernment's attitude toward wages and | *!0ns- aa h 
a Congress dead by the votes of the tional executive committee of the So-| things about the State Department and | China 3. The lifting of the embargo on the 
eee. Wie. Bese Oe ee a cialist Party, seeks to raise $250,000 to | its policy tward. Mexico. The Espion- | export of arms, in order to foment 
° sors tead of changing the i ae ase = E . , > meventile S :n RE ution within Mexico. 
successors. Instead of & sti.| erect a high-powered station ‘to be | 28° Act not being available as yet, cn te revolutio ' 
Renate rules; why not speed up non known as WDEBS. According to the he cannot directly proceed to raid | The time to voice our protest against 
tutional amendments which would “i plans, WDEBS will “be operated in Socialist headquarters, seize its = this substitution of force for arbitra- 
fies tl | ena ere weasaiarane er ce LeAGerS Of Cuban Labor Slain; oe or be ie oe 
ete i ‘ March, and end| the interests of all progressive move- | ©TtY 2nd Jail its leaders. A less ingen * tion is now. Our peace force 
December instead of March, an t d ideas and in aid of al) }UOUS man might be stumped. Not od tinue to hold an impregnable position, 
s | °° . e cf < t , 
the obligatory short session? After all,; ments an : oF justice in the toler- | the suardian of our foreign office namely, that any dispute that can 
we no longer live in a stage-coach ao we tp ergata rye rs ‘ he - pay a: For what does the Department of mon SSacre cause war can be settled by mediati« 
+ - ik £ POs - x ) ene « 
But lame-duck Congressmen like | ant an bread-minded spirit o 7 tice keep a hugo staff. o ret age arbitration, or judicial procedure. 
things as they are, and Senator Nor- | Debs.” The trustees of the fund in- |} 1” wat zs help tae saaiies or Sia cite rn 0 treats s acceptific this 
a . : ) é \ ate yr é ( reaties accepting s 
, > £ an-|c any -Socialists as well as | ; : 
ris’s common-sense amendment lan epee ee “i sone Depp te | bursting with-desire to stir up trouble 0 principle and making such a n com- 
suishes. saci hag ag hgh ers es a 6 ete with a country as stingy with its oil as \ ol a ion irs or pulsory have been signed by other na- 
a of which Mr, Debs was the standar ; . “s See ; 
: Mexico is? | tions. 3elgium and Sweden ave ist 
he fé ‘ ass certain appro- > naa : ae 
% If the failure to pass _ - PP: bearer for almost three decades. Stories Are Inspired ee Ladi luded such an agreement outlaw- 
priation bills should force an extra see , ese e the R + ie Mate se “ae ot 

ae Congress or tie the Admin- Norman Thomas, director 0 1 In telling this story, we cannot “4 T b Co ing war between them over a i 
seasion of ¥ : i League for Industrial Democracy, has} quote Mr. Kellogg directly, nor any Federation Secustaee.| Murdered Unionist American obacco *| pute that can arise, including ques- 
istration’s hands in pushing an &6- epted the chairmanship of the I ial of S 7 | hd é ] h tions affecting “their vit nterests 
gressive military policy against Mexico | $°° oe Se eg nag I Pes: ee - yh the _ fo ate | Real Union Head, Is - Refuses to Deal wit oh = 

7 ‘ s fies : 0ar o rustees, t was anno cec 1e State Jepartment has other ways } ane i ynai non 
it would be a blessing in disguise. Al- : én ; , : F 4 
ready as I write I see a big headline yesterday, and Morris Hillquit, the] of getting its stuff into print besides | Among Many Work- Striking Cigarmakers | Why does our Gove ‘ 
‘ - : ai ; treasurership. The other members of| going to the trouble of sponsoring {it P make any such treaties Fra = 
in the Chicago Tribune proclaiming 
that a Mexican break is near. The|the board of trustees are James H.j| openly. Remember how Assistant Sec- | ers Done to Death CORNING the efforts of the offi- |}made three or mor It ® 
F L. «alexic < ‘ ° ‘ | + PAS € Orts 2 } : ’ 
Tribune may hope it rather than be-| Maurer, Pa.; John Haynes Holmes,|retary Olds got the papers to carry | ial Mediation and Conciliation | 4t least three. Great Bri 
lieve it But we. can’t afford to be| N. Y.; Albert F. Coyle, Ohio; A. M.| his comic tale of the “Bolshevist hege- | B Ch M WwW . h Me ission, and even of Gov-| one. And why should Preside Coo- 
lulled into false security, nor can we| Todd, Mish.; John Whitlock, Ill.; B. C. | mony that is traveling northward y ester IM. rig t om i Towner to end the strike lidge sa t e prope ehts 
trust Borah to save us single handed.| Vladeck, N. Y.; Theodore Debs, Ind.; | from the banana plantations of Central ASHINGTON, D. C.—When La peg iv armakers, the Porto Rican-| American citizens ar 
, lin — , ° ~~ Stan. | / ‘ica? spaper »bligi , Pics 3 of 2,275 cis @ ig | trated”? 
be a Victor L. Berger, Wis.; Harriot Stan erecenpay The newspapers obligingly Discusion, Havana daily news- erican Tobacco Company 1s heap-| ‘Fate 
If eighteen jurors out of twenty-four | ton Blatch, N. Y.; Robert Morss Lovett, | printed it, though they quoted nobody yaper, exclaimed “His M ts oe he fires of Porto Rica's; When Edward L. Do y had an 
> ‘ 5 | é » excle 1e¢ Ss Majesty, e -s OL oO al 
had proclaimed their belief that I was|1.; Harry F. Ward, N. Y.; A. Philip| but “well informed circles” as their ne D “ r line!” in-t} last of 7 * st the ruthless ex-| issue v , Us G yr 
: . >. Bend, e 23 ;r g& > ds . 5s ’ 
guilty in two trials, in neither of which} Randolph, N. Y.; Elizabeth Gilman,| Source of information th Joat , is ruling in the midst o iene: sit Ranastenh | Wah 7 © Munee 
. P I a . anit - Cuba’s terror, it was no mere rhetori- _ sland by 4 : | 
I had the nerve to take the stand, Md.; William Mitch, Ind.; Joseph Bas- In the fashion created by Mr. Olds lMr. Do . "}* ‘i rig 
we ; a - ® . wh - p : . : 2 * , | cal outburst. “The blue sky of our intere® - — 
would be less sure than ex-Attorney kin, N. Y.: Sidney Hillman, N. Y.; | 4nd given its blessing by Mr. Kellogg, , thi 4 ‘as Wewacoe Whe S S ‘ lex 
? , . * ] » aXe ” aad e WS)Ds +r ¢ e ican / ries bacct 
General Dougherty of my “vindica-| 4>:aham Baroff, N. Y.; Upton Sinclair, | the State Department has secured cir- | COUNTY: ne “ft 9 elie } The Porto Rican America rporati Ge me should > 
x i hein § poli: os ge : ‘ : ‘ageously, “has bee ransforme . , is ¢ ‘ew Jer ry corporation 
tion.” Dougherty owes his final free- Cal.: Abraham Cahan, N. Y.: Cameron | Culation of fables about the Socialist ration sto ly, - . ot ar ae deny d Company is a New pore I of ¢ : court ee ] 5 
indi i - 5 eggnog tes aay ; ; | Z ragedy : nere is i subsidiary of 
dom from the indictment under which | yin. cal., and Roger Baldwin, N. Y.| leaflet and its alleged connection with | '"'® @ Ted tragedy, in whic —— reputed to be @ SUDSIQlary = on|tiement? The President's pos : 
sai : ‘ itl f: 5, *° 7 ‘ eres © on ‘ow Vor | 20 struggle for ideals or ideas, but United Cigar stores. In six cities On)” : 
his associate, Miller, a man with a far! Ayoust Gerber of New York is| the Mexican consulate In New York]! ; ; ; Un niet, wenn | Oe 
b . - . j 3 Boe ks " . “aro " i : : +. 4 |} instead only hatred, cowardice, dis- | the island the cigarmakers have been 
better general reputation, was con cretary of the board and will be| City. From this combination it is a | , > is Se aie Snecrapuious mierenredsentatian of 
is i cence, but to the _— oe ie > F : : - “ ,.| honor and crimes that are perpetrated | on strike since the middle of last year I } 
victed, not to his innocence, but to director of the drive. Offices have been | Short jump to picturing “a huge propa- | * ~ ‘ = canehiabertn | ete s becun in in popular be- 
difficulty of the case, the death of Jess | @7CCtor of the drive. eee ek | ganda fund being expended in the | 1 the darkness of night.” Low pay, made lower by supplying eraggery Se Be 
Smith and the willingness of old sub- | Spenes at Si Union Syuste. United States by Wixieo , For its daring, La Discusion was the workers with poor leaf, which ma- t a aS W a iteme $ . 
‘ ve : ing | %Im accepting the chairmanship of | no aap raraagee | suspended bs Ties ; into their income, and Conquest of Mexico is ou st 

‘dinates 9 a long way in taking | - | der ow w he St: suspen . terially cuts in : ? , , yt 
pega ws - . r < the fund, Mr. Thomas wrote: In order to see how well the State hree of yuts zy cases oO . iti he union are among | S4yS OF veriodical ed ‘a Mex 
guilt off his shoulders. At any rate, ! ¢ | Department got its stuff across, let us Three of the outstanding cases of | recognition of th a “ ; é 

. meaily es “ @ ; 5 € Ss ‘ S P : P ‘ r nather > must « ng 1s " 
the two juries in the Dougherty trials | “The usefulness of a well established ltake the stories on the leaflet that] 285@8Simation in Cuba are those of the demands of the workers. Another - , 

: - ; eh ‘- . adi ati F | ‘ _ . : 7s “a > 4 e awty eta . " - ,and is the right to 1 ¢ pos A gO 
did not discredit the jury system or} — rast gee eo fuji Sas ae |} appeared in the New York Times, | Alfredo Lopez, then rs wly a tod | important arg om "6 It seems at} ing beyond 8S t < gs's notes 
make one suspect the current stand- | discussion of great economic and social | which enjoys the reputation of being | secretary of the newly formed Cuban | “readers” in the shops s iS the 1 
ards of morals under the profit system issues is beyond doubt. Past experi- quite a reliable newspaper | Federation of Labor, in Havana; En-/ Enrique Varuna, president of the| the cigarmakers have been accu A ; 

~ vs - 4 ey | P ulte adi eWSP . | a , IS - 3 | e " time have men,/| *? se our & ght to LiKe 
as thoroughly as did the Fall-Doheny | ence combines with common sense in| The first inkling of Secretary Kel-| rique bent president of the ~~ | Railroad Brotherhood of the North cf ergs a" om ney tn teen aatbon neste Pent: : 
B " P J sr ¢ 2 r | 7: 4 he orKers, reat os erie 
jury. assuring us that the commercial broad logg’s startling discovery came on| 084 Brotherhood of the North of | Cuba, who was murdered at Camaguey | | ae Sy * nk «Se “sili: qaeeiee tiie es ll and ur - 
—a casting stations cannot be expected to March 3, and appeared in the a, Cuba, at Moron, and Major Armando by an assassin alleged to have been a/ while they work n : aekgptes : 
é » and é eare i " . . ass” 06 on on ine? s be ef to ros SSive gainst is r 
The verdict against Miller, the unani-| sive much time or attention to the the next day. After referring to un-| Andre, editor of El Dia and hero of captain in the rural guard. | that “propaganda” has been r ae . . - era wit 
» fhe 3i roidi ‘ isi > whi ne iis ae we Lae — . ai be >volutior | | e men, the American company is ob- : ere 1 

mous Supreme Court decision voiding great vision for which Gene Debs gav confirmed reports that the Mexican | he Cuban revolu i. pace $6 ‘the readert est in t rc urt procedure 
the Doheny lease, the approaching his life. Iam cnet observe that you Ambassador, Tellez, had been recalled, | l pez Disa pears | Y i ted od - ER cen ae ba can be and ought to be 
trials of Sinclair are all very gratifying | have invited and obtained the accept- the Times continued (boldface ours): | 4 " | MEETING TO WELCOME Beata hts egw) ts lught to a finish now 
vindications of the magnificent work| ance of men and women as trustees “While officials declined to dis. | 22 Mysterious Manner | began the Mediation and Conciliation é eer a ee 

' a F S sl w * Socialist * oe’ a tbe I ig uly 22, 1926 | Commission, through Chairman Ja- 
of the elder La Follette and senators | who are not members of the Socialist} oyss the Ambassador, intimations On the night of July 22, 192¢ KERENSKY TO BE HELD Commissio are See. ye 
Burton K. Wheeler and Thomas Walsh | Party. Such names as John Haynes persisted that his activities had Alfredo Lopez left his home to go cinto Texidor, has offer its servi 4000 CHICAGO MILLMEN 
for stirring up investigation -of, and | ‘a ; % “ ; . to the union hall in Havana. Mrs IN NEW YORK SUNDAY to end the strike. Though the work- 9 , 
sentiment against, the corruption of the | ontinued on page 3) (Continued on page 2) | Lopez told me when I saw her with | ers were willing, the company refused OUT FOR FIVE-DAY WEEK 
Harding administration. Some pore! her four children in her little’ two- —— to be interested. vernor Towner in- 

» 7 ¢ , ee ® 7} } ory C ir : tempt to get 
who now complacently accept recent P > e C t room home. The next morning the The Committee for the Re tervened, first . P —_——— 
decisions as vindicating the integrity | aris ommune ommemoration newspapers said he had’ “disappeared | ;,,. ormanined Bs: 4 “— witt-| cmcic Gi-The.4.00¢ millmes effi- 
of our judicial processes ought to be} ” ‘ in a mysterious ‘ +r Mrs’ Lopes. gan:zea tis, of course,! | mimes 
aahamed if the 3 remember how they | Interest is rapidly growinginthe | occasion. Dorsha and her dancers, wie tie Lode 23 = xrne 2 ve . Lop ~' | cialist Federation ~ he addressed | li@ted with the Chicago Carpenters 
asne y : . P K P rho es no cnow whether she wife ' we “ . Pace -_ eA ead 
pooh-poohed the investigations But big affair to be held on Friday — a troupe of 20 young women, will or widéw, entered Z t sate I eade of the Russ posing to the} District Council, Ha ry} ens 

on b — ; ‘ or w Po ered complaint with the ee : “a ; shiny 6 ee i a 
are editors ashamed? ning, March 18th, at the Central present a new ballet entitied ‘Mar- Men eine , ~ on RE wath which overt I oe dent, and Charlies H. Sand. seers " 
‘ ‘ — : ed o a udicl ut ritie 0 o ; “ r surer lave ve helmin 

Opera House (67th street and 3rd chons, Marchons! This number a i] steranal on nae ~ ae : is 7 ranged a g he workers. This the! ‘Te@surer, have voted overwhelming 
—e avall. aido de Cuba sai July - ‘ , ‘ , ve - - 65 L @ . adi : + 

Speaking of judicial processes a avenue) to commemorate the fam- has been specially created by Dor- 58. “Beale wiedte hetaes’s r on ; larch n the Centu Ceapeny  eiaest is 40 the five-day work week and 
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ss . my i . ° . £ sO i arez astlie, - . : ont in al 
Appeals against the big insurance well as numerous organizations, Beethoven. In addition, Dorsha and pithes weil mide rake . . O- | of the revolu invited to Arbitrary tan | Business Ag: Ber i s 
F S, ; 4 i ; j — x é r © re cers r ; “ , hi " r » Ilr nm in ¢t - 
companies which tried to keep all the | trade unions, Workmen’s Circles, her Theatre of the Dance, will 4 is: St are Walter , editor of The only thing the company will} resenting th« 1 i Ps 
money they owed Russian policy | Branches, etc., have cickets, and all render the Blue Danube Waltzes No one has been found who tan pos- | the New York World; Wiillam Green,| do is to take back such number of} tions 
holders on the ground that the present | signs point to a huge success. and the Algerian Street Dance (a itively say Alfredo Loy nes ever war siden f the American Federation! cigarmakers as it may require for its/ The Chicago en now have 

Russian government had practised| The celebration will be in the solo number by Dorsha). Schiller’s — a oe — Dane pron geod oe = Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise,| business. No action can be taken on} 44-hour work week and receive $1.20 
4 . ° _ } , 9° + 5 ] ” - — . a bat » ncre > 
confiscation and was not recognized | nature of a ball and reunion, under Society Orchestra will play the at their door that night of July 22. 1 m ( an, editor of the Jewish} strike, he company cabled- Towner; an hour. They obtained a ‘ 
by the United States. They even got! the joint auspices of the Socialist special music for the tableaus and | Must be remembered that Lopez was); For and Alexandre Keren-! from the United States. | of & cents an hour through neg 
a law through the New York legisla- | Party, the Rand School and The dances and will furnish the dance an important figure in the w2 Sgie Ol is Tickets may be obtained at the| Finding itself balked ,the commis-| tion and without a strike a year ago 
ture to help them in this steal. And| New Leader, and a very fine pro- music for the balance of the eve- Cuban labor to redeem itself. He was Daily Forward, 175 East Broad-| sion has abandoned its efforts for the} Negotiations are being carried on with 
(Continued on page 2) | gram has been arranged to fit the ning’s entertainment, (Continued on page 2) | way j (Continued on page 7) the Chicago Millv Association. 
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NOTES MADE 
PUBLIC 


Claessens Ridicules 
‘ Stories Linking Con- 
sulate with Party 


Leaflet 


HE immediate publication of the 

notes recently exchanged between 

the United States and Mexican 
governments was demanded by the So- 
cialist Party in a statement issued by 
its executive secretary, August Claés- 
sens. Mr. Claessens’ statement dealt 
with the “Hands Off Mexico” booklet 
which has formed the basis of news 
despatches from Washington. He de- 
nied that the Mexican consulate here 
had anything to do with the publica- 
tion or distribution of the booklet. Mr. 
Claessens said: 

“What we Socialists have feared 
seems to be coming to pass. Congress 
has barely adjourned and the Coolidge 
Administration is already embarked on 
a course which threatens to bring 
about a rupturé of our friendly rela- 
tions with México. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that our State Department 
should fix on such a flimsy pretext as 
it is now attempting to exploit. I refer 
to the despatches from Washington 
which suggést that the Socialist Party 
leafiét, ‘Hands Off Mexico,’ is in some 
way connected with the Mexican con- 
sulate here. So flimsy ia this charge 
that the State Department has not 
dared officially to sponsor it. It is 
plain, however, that the State Depart- 
ment has inspired the stories concern- 
ing the leaflet. Some officials of the 
State Department seem to be up to the 
same disgraceful practice which was 
so thoroughly exposed at the time As- 
sistant Secretary Olds inspired the 
ridiculous,story of ‘Bolshevist’ activ- 
ities in Mexico. If there is any sem- 
blance of fact in the alleged connec- 
tion of the consulate with the issuance 
of this leaflet, why does not the State 
Department produce it, instead of 
handing out stories for which it re- 
fuses to be quoted? 

’ Thomas Was Author 

“When we learned weeks ago that 

the leaflet was being investigated, we 
immediately wrote to Secretary Kel- 
logs informing him that it was a So- 
cialist Party: publication and that we 
were distributing it through our of- 
fice. This we have continued to do. 
The leaflet was written by Norman 
Thomas at the request of the Dxecu- 
tive Committee of the Socialist Party 
of Greater New. York. We have sup- 
plied copies to all who requested them. 
The Mexican consulate did not know 
of the publication of ‘Hands Off Mex- 
ico’ until, we sent them a copy. They 
did not request copies. They have had 
nothing to do with distributing them. 
From the affidavit made by the un- 
“named person who assérts he secured 
a copy of the leaflet at the office of 
the consulate, it is plainly evident that 
it was not being distributed there. 
The signer of the affidavit had to ask 
for a copy. For what purpose he did 
So, W6 can now understand. The cir- 
cumstances look suspiciously like a 
‘plant’ to advance aims which are best 
known to those who desire trouble 
with Mexico and to their friends who, 
unfortunately, are in positions of great 
responsibility in Washington. 

“Indications are that this méaning- 
less incident will be used as evidence 
of ‘Mexican propaganda’ in this coun- 
try. It is persistently reported that 
such ‘propaganda’ forms the subject of 
the notes recently exchanged between 
the United States and Mexico. If this 
is true, the sooner these notes are pub- 
lished the better it will be for the 

* cause of peace. The State Depart- 
ment’s policy in maintaining a wall of 
secrecy around these notes is a revival 
of the principle of secret diplomacy 
which has played such havoc with the 
peace“f the world. We feel certain 
the Mexican Government is willing to 
have its note published. Why must 

Secretary Kellogg do his work in the 

dark?” 
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The Imperialist Policy of the Powers Has Rendered 
Imminent the Danger of War in all Countries 


The Far East 


HE great imperialist powers, 
T led by Great Britain, are 

sending to China additional 
warships and troops. Despite the 
opposition of the elected Indian 
members of the kegislative As- 
sembly, Indian soldiers are being 
dispatched to China—one subject 
race pitted against another, On 
the other hand, while Great Britain 
has started negotiations for the re- 
vision of the unequal treaties, the 
other great powers, watching for 
their opportunity, are withholding 
any response to the demands of 
the Chinese révolution. Interna- 
tional capitalism is supporting 
generals of the counter-revolution 
in China. Reactionary forces wish 
to use the Chinese revolution as a 
pretext for breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia. The 
civil war in China threatens to 
bring forth events which may im- 
peril the peace of the world. 

Armies and navies are not need- 
ed for the protection of the lives 
or the commerce of foreigners in 
China. Foreigners will be safe as 
soon as foreign oppression ceases 
to arouse the hatred of the Chinese 
people, 

Therefore, Workers and Social- 
ists of all countries, unite your 
voices to the voice of the British 
labor movement, which is fighting 
to establish China among the fully 
self-governing nations of the 
world, 

Support to the utmost of your 
power the national and democratic 
movement of emancipation of the 


Chinese working class, which is 
the essential basis for the libera- 
tion of the Chinese masses. 

Demand in every country: 

The recall of the foreign troops 
and warships, 

Absolute sovereignty of the Chi- 
nese people, 

Abrogation of all 
treaties, 

Abolition of the concessions and 
of the privileges of exterritoriality, 


unequal 


Independence of the Chinese cus- 


toms and postal service, 


In Latin America 


As in the Far East, so also in 
America, imperialism is forging a 
menace to peace, 

In Mexico a government of 
workers and peasants is striving 
for the liberation from exploita- 
tion by foreign capitalists of the 
natural wealth of the country and 
for the transfer of the soil to the 
masses of the people. American 
capitalism, which only yesterday 
uttered phrases about the right of 
colf-determination of the peoples, 
today, in its greed for the Mexican 
oil fields, is resisting the struggle 
tor liberation ot the Mextean people, 

‘and is organizing insurrectionary 
movements against the Mexican 
labor government. Simultaneously 
it is intervening with armed force 
in the internal confliets of the Cen- 
tral American republies, 

Workers and Socialists of all 
countries, raise your protest in 
common with all the Socialist and 
progressive forces of the United 
States against American imperial- 
ism, which intends to purchase at 








the cost of rivers of blood its do- 
minion over the oil fields. Demand 
in all countries a right of free 
self-determination for the Mexican 
people, 

The Balkan Danger 

But in Europe, too, fresh dangers 

to peace threaten. 
- Italian Fascism, which has de- 
prived the Italian working class of 
all of resistance to coapital- 
ist exploitation, which has dealt 
with the best men of Italian de- 
mocracy either by driving them 
into exile or by letting them perish 
miserably as deportees; whose re- 
gime of terror exceeds by far all 
the horrors of pre-war Russian 
czarism, is seeking to justify its 
tyranny at home by violent annex- 
ations abroad, 

It has converted Albania into 
one of its colonies. It is endeavor- 
ing to unite Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria under its leadership 
against YugorSlavia. The last re- 
maining feudal governments of 
Europe, those of the Albanian 
“Beys,” of the Magyar nobles and 
of the Roumanian “Boyers” are 
massing themselves around Italian 
Fascism, which iteclf is under the 
protection of the banks of London 
and New York. Yugo-Slavia is 
feverishly arming for defense. In 
the Balkans the situation of 1914 
threatens to repeat itself. 

Under the protection of the 
British Conservative Government 
and of Italian Fascism, Hungarian 
reaction has overthrown all the 
democratic forces in the country, 
and has been allowed to defy 
insolently the disarmament clauses 








of the Treaty of Trianon, and to 
disregard cynically international 
obligations, assumed in 1921, which 
block the road to the restoration of 
the Hapsburgs. It is now offering 
to Italian Fascism the life-blood 
and possessions of the Hungarian 
peasants as its price for consent 
te the restoration of the Haps- 
burgs. 

But the enthronement of the 
Hapsburgs in Hungary would put 
Hunghrian bayonets at the service 
of monarchist counter-revolution 
in the neighboring republics, and 
threaten all the states bordering 
on Hungary with the peril of a 
Hungarian war of revenge and 
restoration! 

In view of these dangers to the 
peaces and freedom of nations it is 
the duty of the workers and So- 
cialists of all countries to concen- 
trate all forces against Italian 
Fascism and its vassals, against 
reaction in Hungary, in Roumania 
and in Bulgaria. 

Denounce in all countries the 
crimes of Italian Fascism! 

Make war upon the policy of the 
imperialist governments, which, in 
the interest of their selfish 
schemes, now in Arabia, now in 
Abyssinia, to secure the support 
of the Italian Government for 
their imperialist policy in China, 
are betraying democracy to 
Kascism, drenched as it is already 
in the blood of the Italian working 
class, and devising fresh bloodshed 
throuhout the whole of Southeast- 
ern Europe, 

Insist in all countries that the 
governments, in conformity with 
the obligations assumed by Hun- 





gary in 1921, shall not permit the 
restoration of the Hapsburgs, 

Insist that the governments based 
on demoeracy shall urge the 
League of Nations te act against 
the new dangers of war. 


Germany and Poland 

Fascism is spreading through 
Europe like a contagious disease. 
The events in Lithuania demon- 
strate the danger. The perils for 
the young states lying between 
Germany and Russia are yet fur- 
ther increased by the recent break» 
down of the Polish-German nego- 
tiations for a trade agreement. In 
this region of Europe aleo perils 
to peace and freedom protest 
against the White Terror in Lithu- 
ania. Unite your voices to those 
of German Gocialism and of Polish 
Socialism for the restoration of 
peaceful economic and political re- 
lations between Germany and 
Poland. - 

Imperialism and Fascism, closely 
linked, are threatening everywhere 
the peace of the world, The fight 
for freedom is everywhere bound 
up with the fight for peace. As 
the pioneer of humanity, the 
working claes must secure free- 
dom for the peoples, and peace for 
humanity, 

AWAY WITH THE PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR WAR. 

AWAY WITH IMPERIALISM 
AND ITS GREED FOR LOOT. 

AWAY WITH FASCIST TY- 
RANNY. 

LONG LIVE shthastatasieaaias 
SOCIALISM. 


The Executive of the ilies 
and Socialist International 





CUBAN TERROR TAKES TOLL 
IN LIVES OF UNION LEADERS 





* 





Porto Rico Strike 
Of Cigarmakers Cuts 
Into Company’s Profits 


The 12,000 cigar makers of 





rope. One case stands out a6 a monu- 
ment to greed, brutality and ignorance: 
Sixty Men Slain 

Following Kidnapping 

Enrique Pina was @ wealthy Cuban 
plantation ownér at Ciego de Avila. 
He was kidnapped and held for $50,000 
ransom. This was paid anf Pina was 
reléased. Then thé Guardée Rurale 
went into action. Jt was suspected 
that the kidnapping had been done by 
Canary Islanders, who are white Span- 
ish subjects. Many of them formerly 
tame to Cuba each year for the cane 
gséason. 

A plantation was raided and 
over a period of about three weeks 
60 of these men were shot or 
hanged. Newspapers printed a list 
of 27 identified slain. This is the 
way these killings proceeded: 

Juan SBarranca Basulto, hanged, 
March 31, 1926; Crecencio Valderania, 
hanged, March 31; Ramon J. Gonzalez, 
shot, April 3; Cleto Nievis, 
April 6; Enrique Alvarez, 
April 6; Francisco Vera Diaz, 


(Continued from page 1) 


described to me as “the soul” of the 
national fedération movement, which 
was promoted to bring about affiliation 
with the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. 

From a source that I must credit 
with responsibility and knowledge the 
information came to me that Alfredo 
Lopes did not walk away and forget 
to come back. He was arrested, takén 
to a military prison and shot, and one 
day his grave will be. opened In proof. 


Varona Murdered 
After Big Welcome 

The case of Enrique Varona was 
He was arrested, 





more complicated, 
as it was told to me by railroad men 
in Camaguey, and thrown into prison 


in Camaguey, heart of the railroad and 
sugar district, as well as geographical 
heart of the island. After three months 
in prison, orders came from Havana 
to set him free. Enriqué Varona went 
home at once. The motion picture 
theatre in Moron immediately staged a! April 10; Ezeqiel Garcia, shot, 
welcome. There was a great crowd.| 11; Jose Diaz, shot, April 21; Manuel! 
Varona went, with his wife and child.| Mesa, hanged, .May 1; Juan Diaz, 
As he emerged from the theatre, joy- | hanged, July 28. 

ous at the welcome of his fellow work- 
ers, his child in his arms, he was shot. 
His friends said to me, “His assassin | 
was followed to the headquartérs of 
the rural guard.” Heraldo de Cuba did 
not quite agree, but its reporter wrote, 
“The rural police did not pay any at- 
tention and let the murderer escape.” “The fear of God” and of the rural 
The rural guard is @ part of the! guard is in the hearts of the planta- 
army. Colonel Rangel, in command at | tion workers, and because the Canary 


hanged, 
shot, 














guilty man was caught and confessed. 
He said that he and four others, none 


mitted the crime. 


upon him, 











Porto Rico on strike for many 
months against the Porto Rican- 
American Tobacco Company and 
subsidiaries have made a dent in 
the company’s finances. Due to 
the strike the consolidated net 
profit for 1926 was only $162,820 
after taxes and charges. This 
was equal to $2.58 a share earned 
on 63,155 outstanding shares of 
capital stock, against $5.02 a 
share earned in 1025. The sales 
of the Ricoro brand of cigar 
made by the concern have fallen 
off as a result of the strike which 
is a fight for life by the island 
cigar markers to preserve their 
union from a union-crushing cor- 
poration that is now a trust, con- 
trolling an immense output of 
popular price cigars from Porto 
Rico. 

















hanged, 


April | 


And after the orgy was finished the | 


of them among the 60 dead, had com- | 
He committed sui- | 





TIMELY 
TOPICS 








cide before sentence could be passed | 


(Continued from page 1) 


they hired those eminent defenders of 
the 
Davis and Charles Evans Hughes, to 


sanctity of contract, John W. 





Camaguey, lives at the fine Camaguey 
Hotel, 
has a private car fo 
assassination in the 
more resented in Cub 
Enrique Varona. 


are not labor papers. 
labor papers in Cuba today. 
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workingmen in 
have been slain nor will anyone ever 
know 
have been remo 


owned by the rai 


t of 


Armando Andre was not a labor 


man. But he had the courage to criti- 
cize the terror in his newspaper, Bl 
Dia. 
fortnight” late in 1925, his paper was 
suspended, as was La 


When he wrote of “the tragic 


Discusion, 


These are daily néwspapers, They 


There aré no 


Major Andre was found shot on his 


own doorstep, following the criticiems | 
of the government. 
nesses said, were concealed in a house 
across the street. There were fourteen 
| bullet holes in his body. 
suspended, but later revived, its editors | 
demanding the right of free press. El 
Dia was suspended again, this time to | 
stay suspended, along with El Triunfo 
and La Tarde. 


Hise assassine, wit- 


El Dia. was 


know how many 
industrial ynions | 


No one will ever 
the 


how atation workers 
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I found it common | 
talk that Varona’s assassin was a cap- 
tain who has since been made a major. 


argue for them. Well, they lost. But 
what hypocrites, conscious or uncon- 
scious, the lust for gain makes out of 
business leaders and lawyers who de- 
liberately violate binding contracts 
for personal advantage while de- 
nouncing Russia or Mexico for con- 
fiscation for the public good. 

This case, by the way, is Mr. 
Walter Pollock’s.second victory on the} 
right side in recent months. The 
other was the decision in favor of the 
Long Island Park Commission. 


Island and Spanish mainland workers 
ar Cuba as they fear a plague, 
0,000 Jamaican and Haitian 
workers are in Cuba this year to take 
their places and to reduce the already 
low standard of living of plantation 
workers. 

I cannot tell with whom | talked in 
Camaguey. The only man I mét there 
who was willing to be seen with me 
was not a labor man. But from the 
books of the railroad brotherhood 
there was copied a list of names of 
union mén dead and missing. I was 
| Siven also a copy of the court present- 
| ment under which 17 brotherhood offi- 
| cilals were arrested when the order 
|} went out to smash the strike. 

One of the Officials then arrested and 
later released on bond, upon being 
warned that he was marked for death, 
fied from Cuba. He has not gone back 
and only a half dozen of his friends 











One more word on judicial decisions. 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
is on trial before the bar of the decent 
opinion of the world. If it refuses a 
new trial to Sacco and Vanzetti it will 
publish abroad its guilt in sacrificing | 
justice to judicial pride. How over- 
whelming is the case for Sacco and 
Vanzetti is made clear in convenient 


know where he fs. The former presi- |form by Felix Frankfurter’s masterly 
dent of the brotherhood would not |@tticle in the current Atlantic Month- 
come to s¢e mé, pleading illness. 1/1: 

cannot blame him for that. He may in 





Alexander Kerensky is entitled to a 


live longer because of that little {ll--| 
fair hearing and to help for bona fide 


ness. 


ical ris P yhose continued 

iW politica prisoners W 
caare ee confinement is a blot on the Russian 
| =n Rai road Centers record. But his opinion on Russian 


At Cienfuegos and at Ciego de Avila 
was active—and still { 
lroad centers. At Cien- 
o Dumanigo, treasurer 
herhood lodgé, was ar- 
released on $5,000 bail 


matters needs to be taken with many 
grains of salt. Even he prefers the} 
Soviet to the Czar. It must be! 
remembered that he has not been in 
Russia since the end of his not too! 
glorious attempt at government in the 



















hot through the head |terriple days of 1917 I cannot see 
from the drug store |that his opinions are supported by 
or his sick boy. So it |the best testimony of more recent ob- 
was with S@ivadore Torres, union | servers, and I mean non-Communist 
| brakeman at Camaguey. He was dis- observers at that. Assuredly he is 
| charged when he reported back to/not a final authority on things 
work @fter the strike had collapsed | Russian and on the lesson of the great 


from military weight. He was refused 
}a@reason. He told friends he was “g0- 

ing to find out why,” but he was shot 
| before he could make the inquiry. His 
father is a high Mason and this kill- 
ing stirred up uncomfortable hours for 
the authorities. 


Russian experiment. 








Labor unions which rightly object 
to Communist tactics and to the un- 
demucratic notion of nuclei in 








under considerable obligation in de- 





campaign. 
tended to lead up to some 
ing developments.” 
back and wait breathless to see what 
those terrible Mexicans are up to now. 


Notes” 
ington 
printed 


KELLOGG INSPIRES STORIES 
OF MEXICAN PROPAGANDA 





(Continuéd from page 1) 


been traced to a point where geri- 
ous question has been raised con- 
eerning some of his moves in the 
controversy over the Mexican Oll 
Land Laws. (Who was it that 
persisted in making intimations?) 

“Whether these activities in~ 
cluded his making public state- 
ments alleged to have given mis- 
leading reports on the status of 
the ofl and land questions, consti- 
tuting abuse of his office in the di- 
rection of propaganda, and pos- 
sibly lobbying, was not definitely 
stated. (Evidently these things 
were indefinitely stated. By whom?) 

“Thera is reagon to believe 
that the government has been en- 
gaged in an investigation to ascer- 
tain who financed the distribution 
of propaganda documents designed 
to. deflect the Administration’s 
course with regard to the Mexican 
laws, especially a pamphlet en- 
itiled ‘Hands Off Mexico. (Now 
it comes out.) 


“The latter was a reprint from a 
Socialist newspaper. In it Secre- 
tary Kellogg was referred to as 
‘Nervous Nellie,” and he. was al- 
leged to have been the attorney of 
American interests who were ac- 
cused of seeking war with Mexico. 
The pamphlet requested those who 
received it to write to the Séna- 
tors and Representatives, urging 
them to oppose trouble between 
the United States and Mexico, 
President. Coolidge was also re- 
ferred to in the pamphlet in an 
uncomplimentary way. 

“There has been no suggestion, 
so far as is known, that the Mexi- 
can embassy had anything to do 
with the circulation of this pamph- 
let. It was understood, however, 
that a Mexican source Was sug- 
gested, and recéntly there have 
been hints that interesting de- 
velopments might be expected. 
(On whose say so, is it under- 
stood? Where did the hints come 
from?) 

“According to one report, a large 
amount of money is being spent in 
Mexican propaganda in this coun- 
try.” (In this sentence we see 
what the State Department was 
striving to get across.) 


Here are all the easily recognizable 
earemarks of a well-laid publicity 
The story is evidently ine 
“interest- 
we sit 


Accordingly, 


We do not have long to wait. The 
Times again obliges, again accepting 
the State Department's drool without 


insisting on quoting the source of the 
information, 


“Mystery Deepens On 
is the heading over a 
story Gated March éth 


Mexican 

Wash- 
and 
in the Times of March 5th. 
After telling how hard it is to get any 
information about the notes exchanged 





fending democracy and fair 
to g0 
Communists themselves. The principle 





to greater lengths than 


of expulsion without regular trial has) 4 
| 

its dangers which even the great |% 

emergency of the present trade union| 4 


warfare ought not to make us forget. 
Those who are in closer 
the | with current situations in the union | 2 
unions’ responsible to the party @ré|can make their own applications of 
this principle. 


play not 
the 


touch than I 


‘ing propaganda. 


fiavit obtained? 
as to supply newspaper correspondents 
with photostatic copies of the pam- 
phiet? 
ment cannot be doubted. This, we 
suppose, is the first installment of the 
“interesting developments” 
That the Mexican consulate was not 
distributing the pamphlet appears evi- 
dent from 
from an 
to ask for a copy. 
we can now $sée. 
In “The Times” 
get another instalment of the 
esting developments,” in the shape of 
another affidavit. 
correspondent of 


between Mexico and the State Depart- 
ment, the correspondent continues: 


“There is no denial, however, 
from any sourcé of what appeared 
to be well-foundea@ reports that 
this government had complained of 
the Ambassador for alleged un- 
warranted activity in disseminat- 
(Since the State 
Department is the only source in- 
terested, jt is evident that it had 
no objection to circulating the 
above statement.) 

“Other reports linked with the 
Ambassador’s name in this connéc- 
tion that of Arturo Elias, Consul- 
General at New York, but there 
was no admission in official circles 
that this government had com- 
plained of Senor Elias. (Again the 
question, whose reports?) 

“A photostatic copy was ob- 
obtained today of an affidavit by 
an unnamed maker, saying that 
¢arly in February he went to the 
Mexican Consulate in New York 
to ask questions about consular 
fees, and while there he asked if 
he could obtain a copy of a pamph- 
entitled ‘Hands Off Mexico. A 
copy of this pamphlet, he stated, 
was given him by a young man 
attached to the Consulate.” 

The story then continues for a half 


a column to outline the contents of 
the pamphlet, 
static copy of the pamphlet which 
“was obtained today at the same time 
as that of the affidavit.” 


quoting from a photo- 


Where and from whom was this af- 
Who was so kind 


That it was the State Depart- 


promised. 


the mysterious affidavit 
“unnamed” person. He had 
For what purpose 


of the next day we 
“inter- 


the 
who 


By this time 
“The Times,” 
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Socialist International Sees Four Danger Spots to Peace 
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cannot restrain 
ués: 


on its face. 
been exchanged. 
bassador is 


ing developménts” 
préssion 
through no fault of the State Depart- 
it nevertheless is another sore 
Mexicans, 
opened wantonly by the United States. 


ment, 
s 


has been doing so well by the State 
Repartment, seems.to be growing a bit 
tirea of the business himself. 
writes: 


“An affidavit by D. D. Lambert, of 
Washington, that on February & 
he had written the Mexican Consul 
General asking for a copy of the 
pamphlet ‘Hands Off Mexico’ was 
made public today. (Who made it 
public is again a mystery, but a 
rather thin one by this time.) 

“According to the affidavit, he 
was informed by the Consul Gen- 
eral’s office that he should apply to 
the headquarters of the Socialist 
Party, 7 East 15th street, New 
York, for the pamphlet, which at- 
tacked the Mexican policy of this 
government. (Whatvis the State 
Department trying te prove? One 
day it circulates a report, though 
an unconvincing one, that the 
Consulate is distributing the pam- 
phiet. The next day the Depart- 
ment makes public a statement 
which says that the Consulate re- 
fused to supply a copy when one 
was requested.) 

“This he did,” “The Times” 
continues, “and received @ copy of 
the pamphlet with a letter, which, 
the affidavit says, read in part as 
follows: ‘You could hardly obtain 
more uséful information on the 
Mexican situation than that which 
the Mexican Consulate issués. 
They have printed a gréat va- 
riety of pamphlets and would 
gladly send you samples of same. 
Thén again the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 70 Fifth avenue, 
will also b glad to send you what 
material they have, should you de- 
sire it.” (This seems to be the 
climax of the interesting develop- 
ments which the State Depart- 
ment, with the aid of the news- 
papers, so hopefully promised.) 
Even “The Times” correspondent 
himself. He contin- 


“Just what might be incriminat- 
ing in thie close observers of the 
Mexican situation could not see.” 
The readers of “The Timés” account 


may be puzzled as to who Mr. Lambert 
is that he takes such interest in Mex- 
ican affairs. 
have guessed, 
agent. 
eétting a copy of the pamphlet. 
knows it is a Socialist Party publica- 
tion, 
Consulate for it first. 
knew what hée was after. 
Department will 
however, 
evidencé against the consulate. 

That is the story of a weék in our 
State Depart.inent’s atiempts to get us 
into trouble with 
dent is not closed yet, nuerile as it is 
Notes on the subject have 
The Méxican am- 
for reasons 
“jnterést- 
have made no im- 
people, 


As our readers may 
he is a government 
How strangely he went about 
He 


he writes to the Mexican 
We suppose he 
The State 
have to try again, 
if it wants to manufacture 


but 


Mexico. 


back hone, 


till urltlear. ° Though these 


on the American 


pot between us and the 
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Are There Any Autonomies? 
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“The Privacy of the Microcosm” 
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COMMUNISTS OUT, 
FURRIERS FLOCK 
TO ENROLL 


‘A. F. of L. Takes Lead 
in Reorganizing N. Y. 
Union Wrecked by 
“Lefts” 








ITH the assistance of the 
American Federation of La- 
bor, the International Fur 


Workers’ Union has finally taken steps 
to rid the organization of the Com- 
munists who have dominated the New 
York Joint Board for the last few 
years. Headquarters have been opened 
at ‘31 East 27th street, -where thou- 
sands of fur workers have registered 
with reorganized local unions during 
the last few days 

The International Union dissolved 
the Communist-led Joint Board, sus- 
pended its constituent local unions and 
expelled thirty members of the union. 
Among the charges were that Benja- 
min Gold, manager of the Joint Board, 
had permitted the Communist Party 
to shape the policies of the last fur- 
riers’ strike, that certain members had 
misappropriated funds and that the 
Joint Board had issued its own un‘*n 


books, thus in effect establishing a 
dual union. 
Announcement of the action was 


made by Ozier Schachtman, president 
of the International Union, following 
a meeting of the subcommittee which 
investigate the charges. The Interna- 
tional Union ordered the Joint Board 
and Locals 1, 5, 10 and 15 to deliver 
at once all funds and properties to the 
special committee of the American 
Federation of Labor—Matthew Woll, 
Hugh Frayne and Edward F. McGrady 
—who would hold such property in 
trust, 

The action was the outcome of the 
recent investigation by the A. F. 
special committe of the conduct of the 
last strike of furriers led by Mr. 
and his associates. 
indicated that the A. F. of L. had vir- 
1lually established a temporary suzer- 
ainty over the furriers’ 
and would lead in reorganizing 
Jocal furriers under the banner 
federation. The furriers’ unions in 
New York are the last Communist-con- 


trolled stronghold of the needle trades | 


in the A. F. of L., 
its intention of eliminating 
tige of communism in its ranks. 

Members of the local unions. were 
directed to pay no due or make any 
linancial contribution to any organi- 
zation other than the provisional one 
set up by the International Union. 
Dues are to be paid the Interna- 
tional Union, 

“We will support the International 
Union,” said Matthew Woll, chairman 
of the A. F. of L, committee. “We will 
not be rushed into action by the Com- 
munists now that they are out. The 
suspension of the locals will not 
nullify the agreements of the employ- 
ers and the International Union, and 
we expect the employers to maintain 
their contracts with the International 
Union.” 

“Likewise, the 
loyal trade unionists to keep their af- 
filiations with the A. F. of L. by pay- 
ing dues to the International Union. 
Difficulties are going to follow, but if 
the workers are going to be insecure 
in their positions the blame will rest 
on the Communist leadership and no- 
body else.” 

The members 
were the leaders 
ness agents and heads of committees. 
They were I. Shapiro, W. Woliner, M. 
Polinsky, B. Frieman, M. Aintrator, 
H. Cohen, J. Herskowitz, E. Polansky, 
Lena Greenberg, Esther Gumberg, B. 
4iold, M. H. Cohen, J. 
Warshafsky, M. Pinchefsky, 


to 


way is open for all 


expelled 
busi- 


who were 


of the strike, 


er, J. Schneider, S. Kass, H. Kravitz, 
E. Schiller, M. Gursky, M. Suroff, 


Ss 
I. Horn, 8. 


Winogradsky, 


Resnick, Lena Rabinoitz, 
Leibowitz, A. Gross, I. 
6. Garff and M. Spivack. 


Jessie Stephen in Syracuse 

Local Syracuse, in conjunction with 
Workmen's Circle Branch 19, has ar- 
ranged for a public lecture to be de- 
livered by 
Hall on Tuesday, March All So- 
cialists and sympathizers are urged to 
attend. 
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Five-Day Week Works 

The Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers of America, 
which was the first to adopt the five- 
day workweek, has again taken the 
lead by establishing the five-day week 
for its office force in the international 
office. It is working well, according to 
President George the 
Brotherhood. 


F. Hedrick of 


Gold | 
The announcement | 


organization | 
the 
of the} 


Skolnick, F. | 
S. Mench- | 





of L.’s | 


| 
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which has declared | 
every ves- | 





Jessie Stephen at the City | 


N. Y. Housing Situation Worse . 
As Mayor Dodges Responsibility; 


Thomas Raps “Mustard Plasters’ 


e 


-_—_e-—— 


Plans for $12.50 Rooms 
Won’t Aid Most Rent 
Payers, Socialist Says 


AYOR WALKER is pointedly 
taken to task for alleged negli- 
gence in handling the housing 

problem, in a letter sent him by Nor- 
man Thomas, director of the League 
for Industrial Democracy and a leader 
of the Socialist Party. Mr. Thomas 
accused the Mayor of attempting to 
shelve action on the housing situation 
by referring it “to that huge and som- 
nolent City Committee which you ap- 
parently created as a receptacle for 
inconvenient problems.” The Socialist 
leader asserted that half of the people 
of the city are “improperly housed.” 
The new State housing law has been a 
failure, he said, declaring that under 
it only one limited dividend corpora- 
tion has been formed. The State Hous- 
ing Board also came in for criticism, 
Mr. Thomas asserting its plan for 
houses to rent at $12.50 per room will 
not benefit the majority of those who 
suffer from inadequate housing. 

Mr. Thomas’ letter to the Mayor fol- 
lows: 

Hon. James J. Walker, City Hall, 

New York. 

Dear Mr. Mayor: 

Some months ago I wrote you 
with regard to housing, a problem 
which you and I discussed in the 
last municipal campaign. You did 
not reply directly, but through the 
newspapers you said that the mat- 
ter was properly cared for by ref- 
erence to that huge and somnolent 
City Committee which apparently 
you created as a receptacle for in- 
convenient problems. I need not 
remind you that that committee 
has made no proposals and held no 
hearings. Everything that has been 
done about housing has been done 
by the State Board, apparently 
without co-operation from the city. 

May I respectfully suggest that 
the Mayor of New York can no 
more shelve the housing problem 
in this fashion than the transit 
problem. Conditions such as your 
Commissioner of Health revealed 
in his testimony before the State 
Housing Commission are, in the 











BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


EX-LAX 
The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
Good for young and old. 











stead of financing housing by an 
average payment on dividends and 
mortgages of at least 51-3 per 
cent. Each.1 per cent in interest 
means approximately a dollar a 
month saving in rent on the class 
of housing we have in mind. 

In other words, time has given 
wéight and point to the Socialist 
demand for a non-political mun- - 


nicipal housing agency charged 
with the business of abolishing 
slums. Only a city agency co- 


operating with the city government 
can deal with problems of zoning, 
wider streets, playgrounds, etc., 
bound up in a war against slums. 
A municipal housing commission 
would have two immediate taks: 
(1) To push for slum clearance and 
better housing in congested areas. 
(2) To create on as large a scale 
as possible decent and attractive 
garden-city homes to compete with, 
and ultimately to replace, the dan- 
gerous, unsuitable, ugly packing- 
box houses in the newer parts of 
the city where it is quite likely 
that ultimately the larger number 
of the workers from the present 
congested areas will move. 

I believe that it will be possible 
for the city to provide housing at 
cost without a direct subsidy to it. 
A continued increase in the New 
York wage scale, thanks to trade 
union activities and the general 
prosperity and the fall in rental of 
the older tenements, may make it 
possible to provide even for the 
thousands who cannot reach a $9 
per month per room standard under 
conditions greatly superior to those 
which now prevail. I should not 
hesitate, if necessary, to make the 
removal of the slums in part a 
charge upon the prosperous own- 
ers of New York real estate, the 
values of which are socially cre- 
ated. But we do not need to begin 
with the subsidy idea. 

It is particularly important to 
begin promptly, for the slump in 
the building boom will have mate- 
terial and labor available for this 


most useful building.’ Thereby our 
present “prosperity’—such as it is 
—may be maintained. 

Mr. Hecksher has quoted emi- 
nent legal auth@ity in support of 
the power of the city to go ahead. 
I think that the city might welcome 
State legislative aid and to re- 
move all shadow of doubt agita- 
tion should immediately be begun 
for a constitutional amendment. 

Do not the people of New York, 
Mr. Mayor, haye the right to know 
where you stand on this matter 
without waiting longer on that 
silent committee of yours? 

Respectfully yours, 
NORMAN THOMAS. 


N. Y. NEGRO PAINTERS 
TO ORGANIZE IN UNION 


The Negro painter of New York City 





win as high standards of wages and 
hours as are enjoyed by the other 
painters in the ¢@ity. Organization 
work has been going on quietly for 
some weeks and the outlook is very 
promising, V. C. Gaspar, organizer, re- 
ports. 

To further the organization drive a 
mass meeting is to be held Sunday, 
March 27, at 149 West 136th street. 
All colored painters interested in bet- 
tering their own conditions are urged 
to attend and hear the message of 
trade unionism. 





Prof. Montague to Be 
Lecturer for L. . D. 
Professor William P. Montague, of 
the Philosophy Department of Colum- 
bia University, will Speak on “The 
Skeptic’s View of Democracy” for the 
New York Chapter, League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, on Friday eve- 
ning, March 11, at 8:30 p. m. The 


18 East Tenth street. 





have decided to organize in a union to | 


meeting will be held at the Civic Club, | 


DRIVE OPENS TO 
BUILD DEBS 


* RADIO 


——_e ——_ 
(Continued from page 1) 
Holmes, Elizabeth Gilman, Harry’ F. 
Ward and others guarantee that the 
Debs Memerial Radio Fund will be free 


ship.” 

Mr. Thomas and Mr. Hillquit joined 
in issuing the following statement ex- 
Planatory of the aims of the drive: 

“The friends and admirers of the 
late Eugene V. Debs are raising 
funds for a memorial worthy of the 
great departed American champion 
of liberty and justice. 

“The planned monument will not 
be a cold and pompous structure 
of sttie or bronze, but a living in- 
strument of social service, a high- 
powered radio station, to be known 
as WDEBS, and to be operated in 
the interests of all progressive 

| movements and ideas and in aid 
of all struggles for social justice 
in the tolerant and broad-minded 
spirit of Gene Debs. 

“The proposed radio station will 
| be acquired and operated by a 
board of trustees whose personal 
characters and standing in the dif- 
ferent fields of progressive com- 
munal activities offer ample guar- 
antee for the fair and proper ad- 
ministration of the big enterprise. 

“No better or fitter monument to 
the memory of Eugene V. Debs 
could be conceived. The radio is 
fast becoming one of the most 
powerful and effective channels of 
information, education—and prop- 
aganda. It is almost entirely in 
the hands of the dominating re- 
actionary interests. 

“The country needs at least one 
powerful voice of criticism and 
warning, peace and progress. That 
voice will be the voice of WDEBS. 

“The project is as costly as it is 
vital. It calls for at least $250,000. 
It can be realized only through the 
| whole-hearted and generous sup- 
port of all liberty-loving persons 
and organizations. You are one 
Will you help?” 





| of these. 




















Labor Demands It Be Heard 
Before Injunctions Are Issued 


























from a narrow and intolerant partisan-. 














; Brookwood Scholarship 
Established in Honor 
Of James H. Maurer 


Katonah, N. Y.—Trade union- 
ists of Reading, Pa., are estab- 
lishing a “Jim Maurer Scholar- 
ship” for Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege in honor of the veteran labor 
leader who was born in Reading 
63 years ago. The scholarship 
will provide tuition and mainten- 
ance each year for a worker from 
Reading to study at the school. 
The Federated Trades Council 
authorized funds to be raised for 
the scholarship following a re- 
cent address by Clinton S&S. 
Golden, business manager of the 
school, setting forth Brookwood’s 
program. 

James H. Maurer, for 15 years 
president of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor, was 
one of the group of labor men and 
women who were instrumental in 
establishing Brookwood six years 
ago. He is chairman of the 
“Brookwood Board of Directors 
and also president of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau of America. 

Brookwood is entering on a 
building and endowment campaign 
for $2,000,000 to enlarge the ca- 
pacity of the schoo! to 100 trade 
union students and to provide an 
income from invested funds suf- 
ficient to meet half the annual 





budget and allow ‘for summer 
schools, extension courses and 
research. 








WHITE GOODS WORKERS 
IN N. Y. MAKE GAINS 


. 


$18 WEEKLY KLY Is 
TEXTILE 
WAGE 





‘Bureau of Labor Gives 


| 


' 


A general strike of 7,000 white goods | 


affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment 
Union, was averted when 
meeting of workers in the trade, 
at Beethoven Hall, 210 East 
street, voted to approve the settlement 
obtained by officials of the union: 

A notable gain for the workers was 
seen in btaining, without recourse to 
a strike, of the 42-hvur five-day week, 
instead of the present six-day week of 
44 hours.. It was voted to keep the 
questions of increases in wages and 
the 40-hour week in abeyance, a clause 


workers, 


a 


jin the agreement with the Cotton 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association 
providing that on 30 days’ written 


notice both these questions*can be re- 
opened on either side. 





Ladies’ Society, Lodge 316, 
Firemen and Enginemen, 
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mass | 
held 
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Testimony on Pres- 
perity Among the 
Masses 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Men at 
W work in the cotton mills made 
an average of $18.67 a week 
last year, which is $3.11 a day, or 


about $81 a month. This is about $2.20 
a week less than in 1924. Women made 
an average of $15.89 a week, which 
is $2.65 a day, or $68.85 a month. This 
is $2.25 a week than in 1924. 
These figures taken from 
summary of the United States Burean 
of Labor Statistics study 
hours of labor the 
industry. 
The only 
that 
week 


less 
are the 
of wages and 


in cotton oods 
the factory 
g 
onl 
requir- 
28 to 
Three 
together 


occupation 


of over 30 a 


an a of 


occupations 


pays an average 


requires verage 25 
men. Two 
ing together an average of about 
factory pays $26 a ek. 
occupations requiring 
of pay 
a week. These are 
The both men and 
get an average of under $20 a 
as low as $11 and $12. Work- 


other 
a w 
other 
an average 
$20.50 
all 
women, 
week and 


75 men between 


men. others, 


ers in cotton factories are about 55 
per cent. males and 45 per cent. fe- 
males. 

These are average wages the coun- 


try over and are higher than the wages 
of the southern mill workers and 
lower than the wages of northern mill 
workers. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has.-collected figures for the 
southern mill states and for New En- 


gland, New York and Pennsylvania. 
The wages in the north are low. The 
wages in the south are very low. 

The largest cluss of the better paid 
among them are the weavers. In Ala- 


bama and Georgia the men made abou 





$17 a week. In North and South Car- 
olina they made $19.63 and $17.23 a 
week. In Virginia they made $2! 

In the north they made from $22 to 
$28 a week, an average of from 33.65 


to $4.65 In the north the hig 
est wage in Hampshire, 
the lowest in Connecticut, and the ne: 
to the in Massachusetts. 
The women weavers make an ave! 
age of less than $20 a week, the low- 


a day. 
is paid New 
xt 
lowest 
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‘ This is the second and conclud- 





ing section of Mr. Raushenbush’s 
article on “Ways and Means of 
Control.” The first section ap- 
peared in The New Leader last 
week under the heading, “Cata- 
clysmic Sociatism, or Encroaching 
Control?” In it, Mr. Raushenbush 
advanced the belief that American 
capitalism faces no immediate 
breakdown, but, on the contrary, 
that it is strongly entrenched and 
efficiently organized. The aim of 
Socialists and others who seek 
the abolition of the profit system, 
he urged, should be to show some 
results” by attacking the existing 
vulnerable spots of capitalism. 
The article below outlines a sug- 
gested plan of procedure in the 
matters of trust control, railroads, 
power and coal. e 
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HE moral of this agreement, then, 
is that it is better in this prag- 
matic age to show some results 

than no results, than what some gain 
others lose, which, as Carl Sandburg 
has pointed out, was even in the wis- 
dom of the Chaldeans. 

With this in mind, 
few suggestions concerning our im- 
mediate attitude toward trust control 
generally, the railroads, the power and 
coal industries. 

1. Trust Control 

Our immediate aim is to declare our- 
selves in on the great consolidations 
that are going on. In return for the 
still startling privilege of monopoly 
to get something, some share of con- 
trol, The country as a whole has been 
soing on the theory that competition 
was the desirable state for industry, 
und on that theory has frequently in- 

“Merfered in industry. This has been 
especially true where it was concluded 
thet competition was failing because 
certain individuals were intent upon 
destroying it for their own gain. Here 
it was thought that if the restrictive 
practices could be eliminated nothing 
more would be necessary. Along this 
line we had the Sherman and Clayton 
acts and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. They set the Federal gov- 
ernment up as a policeman with a club, 
It is not generally understood that we 
have also gone some distance toward 
building up additional controls. 

Yet where it was found that the 
pecyliar characteristics of an indus- 
‘ry so differentiated it that competi- 

ien was not to be depended upon to 
organize it efficiently we have found 
au need for setting up new mechanism 
of control and regulation to replace the 
supposedly automatic safeguards of | 
competition. Regulation by public 
service commissions, North Dakota's 
governmental competition in grain ele- 
vating, ®anking “and insurance, the 
l‘ederal government's participation in 
x formulation of banking policy in the 
Ivederal reserve system are cases in 
point. 

Very moderate control under the 
press of social need often developed 
rapidly. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, starting with the duty of 
climinating rebates, has gradually 
switched to affirmative controls and 
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now has some measure of supervision 
over the activities of the railroads in- 
dividually and also over their group 
activities and the distribution of their 
group earnings. 

The Reserve Bank 

In the Federal Reserve Bank Act we 
brought under national jurisdiction the 
banking organizations in which we 
previously had no say at all. All na- 
tiona] banks were required to join this 
system. The sittation is created 
whére many state banks found it ad- 
visable to join. On each Federal Re- 
serve Bank we have three directors 
appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board representing the banking policy 
of the Federal government. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, composed of gov- 
ernment officials has been given con- 
siderable power not only in appoint- 
ment and supervision, but in control 
of the rediscount rate and in its open 
market activities by which it can ex- 
ercise a considerable influence over the 
business cycle, 

May and Keezer in their “Legal Con- 
trol of Competition” say that it is sig- 
nificant that in a long line of judicial 
decisions there is nothing which could 
prevent a control analagous to that 
which is exerted by the Federal gov- 
ernment over banks from being applied 
by a legislature to any industry which 
was held to be comparatively effected 
with the public interest. 

These things are important because 
they define the imits within which we 
must operate until we are in power 
poltically, or, still further, until such 
operations seem generally reasonable 
® the 36 States which must ratify the 
Constitutional amendment. 

Child Labor Decisions 

The two child labor laws decisions 
fixed a limit to the use of the taxation 
power for regulatory purposes. The 
Supreme Court, in a way, set itself 
up as the judge of the sincerity of 
Congress. In 1922 it~held that the 
Federal Government could not apply 
the taxing power in cases where the 
intent was clearly to reach, through 
that power,, jurisdictions which would 
otherwise be denied it. This blasted 
also the hope of destroying great for- 
tunes by taxing them completely out 
of existence. 

Congress, however, tried another at- 
tack. In 1922 it passed the Grain Fu- 
tures Act to regulate trading in the 
future market, but declared grain trad- 
ing “effected with the public interest,” 
This act was upheld, although a sim- 
ilar act of 1921, without that declara- 
tion, had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. The result has been to impose 


a positive Federal control, not only 
over the business of grain trading, but 
also with the business of cotton trad- 
ing on a future market. 

Indirect regulation is often more ef- 
fective and possible than direct regu- 
Jation, and also frequently establishes 
controls where none would be other- 
wise possible. In the act licensing 
warehouses, the only pressure upon 
“Svarehouse owners to secure a license 
came from the storers of grain, who 
could use warehouse receipts to bor- 
row money. This indirect control was 
coupled with the direct control of the 
Grain Standards Act of 1923, provid- 
ing that only inspected and classified 
grain could be shipped in interstate 
commerce, 

Government in Business 

In fact, the court has held it easier 
for the government to go into busfness 
itself than to regulate business. North 
Dakota's attempts to go into all sorts 
of business were attacked, but upheld. 
Meanwhile the regulatory attempts in- 
volved in the Kansas Industrial Court 
Act were not upheld. There are some 
absurdities and contraditions in the 
decisions of the court, but on the 
whole the right of a State to regulate 
any business it cares to decide and de- 
clare is affected with the public in- 
terest and its right to go into any pri- 
vate business and run it for the public 
welfare have been upheld. 

Our immediate aim is to declare our- 
selves in on these great consolidations 
that are going on and that still seem 
to large parts of the country as im- 
portant politically as anything else on 
the American scene. In return for giv- 
ing up our much touted system of 
competition for monopoly, it is not im- 
possible to exact the price, to get some 
share of control, which can then be 
extended as the need for it becomes 
evident. The same ignorance of judi- 
cial ruling which characterized Attor- 
ney General Sargeant’'s opinion on the 
MecMary-Haughen Bill is held by most 
of our legislatures. Once an industry 
is declared effected with a public in- 
terest, it is reasonable to have the 
books opened then to go on with a 
clamping down on excess profits, stock 
dividends, inflated mergers, and so 
forth, and to have a positive hand in 
stabilization of employment, uniform 
working conditions, a minimum wage, 
supervision of all mergers, the estab- 
lishment of the principle of recaptur- 
ing excess earnings as in the railroads, 
to go into a fund, to buy out the in- 
dustry on Hamilton’s annuity plan. 

We must start small, as we did in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
make a business of public business, 





dle class that it works. 
2. RAILR@ADS 


cated above. 


repression and has 
control. It can go further. 


generate enough 


farmers and miners particularly, 
lead to further control. 
The present weakness in the finan- 


in business generally, is the split be- 


out and made a suggestion that Fed- 
eral Trade Commissién publicity on 
accounting, security issues, 
forth, would remedy the defect. The 
railroads already have this, and prove 
him wrong. Yet it seems unreason- 
able to the man on the street that, if 
we are asked to keep our hands off 
capital because it is widely distributed 
and the owners control the business, 
the actual control should be divested 
from the owners. If they are not pro- 
tecting the public, who is? Here is a 
chance to propose the very reasonable 
proposition that, where ownership is 
left without control, or where voting 
stocks are not voted by the stockhold- 
ers, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion step in as a representative of the 
public, for whom all’ this elaborate 
mechanism of ownership and control 
was established, and vote those stocks. 

Senator Norris has put in a bill for 
a government railroad corporation to 
own and operate a whole system with 
steamship lines and all other acges- 
sories. I think his idea is to afford the 
public a contrast in rates and man- 
agement. While the government 
would have to buy such lines as it 
might want to take over at a capitali- 
zation ef the expected income, which 
would be a heavy price, it could at 
least provide that all new investments 
in the railroads be held down by con- 
tract with the Federal government to 
the actual cost of money invested. 
We should keep in mind the general 
danger of getting stuck with a lot of 
bad business propositions. 

3. POWER 

Here is an industry in which 8 bil- 
lion dollars are invested already and 
another billion is added every two 
years. We have made three attempts 
at control. We have set up municipal 





and prove to the workers and the mid- 


The experience of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been indi- 
It is a competent and 
experienced body which started with 
gone far toward 
The mani- 
fest unreasonableness of fixing rates 
on reproduction cost which will add 
11 billion dollars to the valuation now 
used by the Commission may in itself 
indignation on the 
part of the shippers generally, and the 
to 


cial organization of the railroads, as 
tween ownership and management. 


Professor Ripley has pointed this 


and s0 


plants. Their status is changing and 
we should face that fact. Outside of 
the large cities they can no longer 
compete in rates and efficiency with 
the new plants being established by 
companies having the benefit of the 
connected load of wide interconmec- 
tion. That many small , municipal 
plants are selling out to private in- 
dustry is no unfavorable criticism of 
the efficiency of public ownership. The 
technical changes in the industry have 
made isolated plants built years ago 
less efficient. We have: tried regula- 
tion by state commissions, It has got- 
ten out of hand. With holding com- 
panies controlling the finances, making 
untouchable contracts with the oper- 
ating companies, with revaluations in 
which the consumers lose both ways, 
with the growth of the industry be- 
yond the power and finances available 
to State commissions and with the 
political power and influence and 
money of the men connected with the 
industry, regulation is a good deal of 
a failure. Our third attempt to con- 
trol at least a part of the industry was 
in the Federal Water Power Act of 
1920. This applies to power on navig- 
able streams only and its more strin- 
gent provisions apply only where 
these State commissions have not even 
a pretense of adequate authority. In 
those cases it sets down that rates 
shall not exceed a return on the net 
cost of the money actually invested, 
that excess earnings shall be recap- 
tured and that the project may be 
bought at the end of fifty years by the 
government at the net cost. This is 
a step forward. 

A fourth attempt which I look upon 
as much more hopeful is the one 
which seeks to set up through govern- 
ment ownership at Muscle Shoals, at 
Boulder Dam and on the St. Lawrence 
yardsticks by which the efficiency of 
private ownership under regulation 
may be measured. Muscle Shoals of- 
fers a situation of a government built 
plant similar to the Viag in Germany 
which was formerly the power plants 
supplying the’ munition plants of Ger- 
many. After the war instead of 
spending seven years debating about 
leasing it or giving it away for a song 
and dance they ‘constituted it into a 
national power corporation and it 
serves as a contrast with private 
power corporations and could be the 
nucleus. of a whole power system in 
case the people wanted to take over 
the whole industry. 

We'cannot hope to take over the 
whole eight billion dollar industry 
successfully, even if it were generally 
thought advisable to do so at the mo- 
ment. There is a great danger of 





sabotage on the part of the present 
owners. In Germany after the revolu- 
tion the whole civil service was mon- 
archial and nationalist and pretty 
well held up and frustrated many of 
the Socialist plants until the personnel 
was replaced. But a scattered series 
of great generating plants selling their 
power within 300-mile radiuses might 
be expected to have a very consider- 
able influence upon the extension of 
public ownership to the transmission 
lines and the whole industry. There 
is no longer any argument about the 
popularity of the publicly-owned hy- 
dro-electric commission in Ontario, 

(I will omit the discussion of giant 
power.) 

We have three things to go on: 
1. The State not only has the power to 
cancel charters: but the companies 
must constantly come to it for new. 
grants of privilege, power to condemn 
land, to merge, to build, and so forth. 
Here is a leverage. 2. The weakness 
of regulation as a protection to the 
people. 3. The desire of the people to 
keep their natural resources. If we 
don't bite-off more than we can chew 
we may have a good deal to chew on 
in the coming years. 

4. COAL ° 

The situation is well known. With 
a billion tons of possible capacity the 
industry has a demand of 500,000 tons. 
Competition has meant confiscation of 
the value ef many properties. The 
overproduction, the mechanization, the 
new technique have meant unemployed 
workers: It is a $5,000,000,000 indus- 
try. The interest charge on it is 
$300,000,000. There is some similarity 
with Great Britain’s situation where 
naticnalization of the coal mines ap- 
parently means that the State sssumes 
the deficit. In the bituminous industry 
it must also be remembered that the 
consumers’ interests seem directly op- 
posed to those of the workers and only 
indirectly seem the same. Until the 
distillation of coal for interual com- 
hustion engines ‘s on a profitable basis 
(when our petroleum is nearer exhaus- 
tion than it is now) will the industry 
be entirely free from bankruptcy, and 
perhaps even not then. 

The Brophy+Gleason plan for nation- 
alization was offered in 1922. It was 
to have a Secretary of Mines to pay 
the market price for the industry and 
to establish a democratic control. Its 
value lay in its stabilization of its 
production and employment. It met 
with the popular objections of bureauc- 
racy, of being too big for the govern, 
ment to handle, of soaking the tax- 
payers not only in the form of addi- 
tional federal taxes, but by removing 
the main source of taxation in the small 
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(From an address delivered before 
the Socialist-Labor International exec- 
utive in Paris, Feb. 12th. Mr. Yang 
spoke on behalf of the Chinese Social- 
Democratic Party, which is affiliated 
with the International.) 
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By Yang Kan Tao 
HE relations of China with the 
+i outside world are still founded 
on ancient treaties devoid of 
equity, imposed by force and dating 
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The Composition of the Kuo-Min-Tang; 
The Line-Up of the Powers 











from an epoch when the oppressive 
and exploiting influence of the old 
East India Company was still in being. 

From the moment the Chinese Revo- 
lution broke out as the result of a | 
struggle, which raged from 1901 to 
1911, a radical change occurred in the 
evolution of the country; henceforth, 
one must expect to find the Chinese 
people resisting all endeavors con- 
trary to their national interests and 
to the interests of the working class. 
There are ample instances of this fact. 

What constitutes the strength of 
foreign capitalism, and what enables it 
to exploit the working class by taking 
advantage of the immense natural 
wealth to be found in China? 

First and foremost the obsolete 
treaties concluded as a result of the| 





wars of 1842 and 1858, which treaties 
involved: 

First, foreign control of the customs 
and compulsory limitation of custom 
tariffs. 

Second, the concessions and the} 
privileges of exterritoriality. 

The Customs Control 

The control of the customs blocks 

the way to the development of the 


productive forces of 400 million people, 
reducing the population to penury and 


against Chinese, and with those arising 
between Chinese themselves. 
The Shanghai Concession 

Thus the Concession of Shanghai has 
become a sovereign state ruled over by 
an oligarchy in the interests of for- 
eigners alone, by means of an official 
bureaucracy grouped around the per- 
son of the Secretary of the Municipal 
Council. 

Thus Chinese law applies no longer 


ence on politics, because it acts as 
| a center for all the claims at once 
| against the Peking government 
and against foreign imperialism. 

3. The Bolshevist group, which, 
since the Russians not only are 
foreigners also, but the most nu- 
merous of all foreigners on Chinese 
territory, cannot and does not pos- 
sess the confidence of the Chinese 
people, so that the influence it 





to the Chinese. It will be understood 
what advantage is derived therefrom | 
by the possessing class to oppress the | 
workers. 

The factories established by foreign- | 
ers, not to develop Chinese industry, | 
but to compete with the industry of 
their respective countrfes, reproduce 
the most terrible conditions of labor, 
which existed in Europe a century ago. 
On this point reference can be made 
to the report of the “Shanghai Child 
Labor Commission” of 1924, which 
showed, for example, the enormous 
proportion of children under twelve 
employed in the factories:-managed by 
Englishmen, Americans, French and 
Italians. 

The situation can be summed up as 
follows: 

The Powers’ Line-Up 
Tho struggle going on in Central and 


misery. Labor is naturally abundant! _ . : 
in a country so thickly populated, but Northern China may be viewed = S 
notwithstanding, the Chinese people struggle for influence of America and 
are unable to transform its raw ma- England against Japan, the offensive 
terial by means of industrial produc-| ¢!"& conducted by Anglo-American 
tion. Indeed foreign capitalists bar the capital. ’ 
| way, by their control of the customs | The details are supplied every day 
and by the limitation of tariffs, against | DY the newspapers. They are com- 
the extension of Chinese trade abroad, | Pelled to inform you, often in spite of 
Thus they injure, not only the in- themselves, that the Army of Canton 
is only effecting the progress which 


' which 


terests of the Chinese people, but those 
of their own subjects, since under nor- 
mal conditions commercial exchange 
between two countries is profitable to 
both. But what they are aiming at is 
a limited trade which they may 
monopolize with super-profits, in place 
of extensive trade which would bring 
moderate profit. 

Exterritoriality 
outside Chinese law 


you know of over a great portion of 
the territory of China through the 
sympathy it arouses among the popu- 
lation. It stands for the determination 
now born in the Chinese people to de- 
mand popular liberties, together with 
national independence. 

Following the painful events of 
foreigners Shanghai in 1925 the confederation of | 
the | the workers’ trade unions Was built up 
solidly, while aswociations of peasants 
also became organized. That repre- 
sents a of strength for the 





places 
and outside 


Wherever the concessions granted on | 
1 strip of territory to certain foreigners 
to live and carry on trade there have| Canton government. 
kept their old character, as at Tien- | The Canton government is neither 
tsin, Hankow, Canton and other towns, jan anti-foreign nor a Bolshevik gov- 
there at least the Chinese laws remain| ernment; it is a democratic govern- 
applicable to the Chinese resident in| ment dominated by the Kuo-~Min-Tan. 
the concessions. The Kuo-Min-Tan 

It is not the same thing in the In- What is the Kuo-Min-Tan? In 
ternational Concession of Shanghai. As| reality it is built up out of three 
a result of the revolution of 1911, the groups: 


source 


exerts, apart from certain parti- 
sans and instruments, is practi- 
cally nothing. Bolshevism serves 
first and foremost as a pretext to 
the foreigners for justifying their 
attitude, 

The Kuo-Min-Tan embodied first of 
a]] the resistance to the claims of the 
foreign powers, which, under the pre- 
tence of restoring the order they had 
themselves helped to disturb by sup- 
porting one warring chief against an- 
other, were demanding an extension of 
the neutral zone—in other words, an 
extension of the concessions, and also 
the institution of special supervision 
over the railways, and therefore for- 
eign control over the whole railroad 
system. 

Today it embodies the claims of in- 
dependence with which internal liber- 
ties are always more or. less linked. 
That is what now holds together such | 
divergent tendencies. 

Schisms Inevitable 

Undoubtedly, within a short time or 
a long period, we shall in 
the Kuo-Min-Tan serious schisms, be- 
cause it is a “multiple party” in which 
ideas and plans of action | 
collide. Agreement has only been 
reached for the purposes of the imme- 
diate struggle, 

Of course, we Socialists are giving | 
our whole support to the common ef- | 
fort to win the independence and} 
freedom of the people, and our com- 
rades are sharing in the struggle with | 
all their might in all the provinces of 
China. But even in this struggle we/| 
do not wish to be confounded with | 
those who, whether from self-interest 


see arise 
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have of resisting all that may cause 
our need for independence abroad and 
freedom at home to degenerate into a 
“race struggle,” which would only dis- 
guise dangerously the class struggle 
which in all countries the working 
class will be more and more called 
upon to grasp, in order to conduct it 
at home and side by side with the 
international working class. 

Such is what we are doing and what 
we wish to do. The comrades in all 
countries may rely upon our good 
faith, our devotion and our persever- 
ance in the conditions which we have 
just briefly sketched. 

Workers’ Aid Asked 

Progress is only possible to us if 
the international working class helps 
us to deserve the wonfidence of the 
Chinese people and workers. 

We believe we are entitled to the 
right belonging to all the proletariats 
and Socialist parties organized in the 
International, namely, that of expect- 
ing accordingly from it an active and 
constant support of the immediate de- 
mands of the Chinese people, which 
are the following: 

1, Immediate wtihdrawal of the 
foreign troops and prohibition o» 
the dispatch of military force to 
China, 

2. Complete autonomy 
Chinese customs. 

3. Abolition of the concessions 
and of the privileges of exterri- 
toriality, 

4. Repeal of the treaties which 
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of Gradual Socialization of Industry 





townships. The workers were also 
afraid of the government in the matter 
of wages, for neither Harding nor 
Coolidge gave them any idea that they 
would be fairly treated. 

The Anthracite Problem 


In 1923 the anthracite miners pro- 
posed to the Coal Commission a. plan 
for liquidation of ownership which, 
simply stated, was a plan for buying 
out the industry out of its excess 
earnings. In 1926 Senator Wheeler in- 
troduced his bill for a federal anthra- 
cite corporation to be owned by the 
government and controlled by the 
miners and citizens from the coal- 
consuming States. Bonds were to be 
issued for the present securities. It 
was to purchase and operate any part 
or all of the industry. There was no 
limitation on open market operations. 
The adaptation of the corporate form 
of déing business, which has been so 
successful in this country, is note- 
worthy. It has been followed in the 
Port Authority of New York and in 
Governor Smith's plan for Power Au- 
thority. Germany's experience with 
the same form of organization has 
been successful. The Prussian Fiscus, 
which was a government owned coal 
company, had a great effect on prices, 
was.a threat of public ownership of 
the whole industry, and during the war 
was the immediate alternative in case 
the industry as a whole refused to join 
the Kartell. 

Until reversal of the court in hold- 
ing that anthracite only enters into 
interstate commerce when the wheels 
of the railroad trains start to move, any 
ownership of the anthracite industry 
will probably have to be undertaken 
by Pennsylvania. Or else the problem 
must be started from the distributive 
end, involving the loaning of govern- 
mental funds to groups of producers 
or consumers. Many constitutional ex- 
perts believe this procedure, which is 
the same as the one in the McNary- 
Haugen bill, the most likely to be up- 
held by the court. It must be remem- 
bered that without the push of tho 
workers the program of nationalization 
is hopeless, and at the moment they 
prefer not to change. The fear of the 
government under its present domina- 
tion, the fear of losing some of their 
non-wage income in the form of higher 
town taxes, the inability of many of 
their officers to fulfill more than their 
present job, all play a part. They have 
their own immediate problems of try- 
ing to get a mortgage on the improve- 
ments and changes that are now being 
made in the industry. 

* * * 


Our long-time aim is the abolition of 
the profit system for private use. Our 
Strategy is to make and take every 
opportunity to prove that it works. 
We must force our experts on agricul- 
ture, trusts, coal, power, subways, 
housing, milk, etc., to tell us correctly 
which the next steps are, and then 
take them and identify ourselves with 
their success.’ I know that this prag- 
matic approach depends upon those 
who have the leadership as to whether 
it will make the movement conserva- 
tive or keep it radical. It is the same 
Situation as in labor banks. It is our 
permanent gamble. There is no way of 
avoiding it. A certain number of men 
will always swing over to the other 
side, Our immediate job is to know 
our own business so well that we will 
not go wrong, will not back the wrong 
horses, will establish a working ar- 
rangement with labor throughout the 
country (not simply in New York), and 
emphasize in workers’ education the 
importance of non-wage income and 
the necessity for political action. to 
secure it. 

The effect of analysis is always 
gloomy. I think there are several pos- 
sibilities of operating now with good 
hope of success. I have not tried to 
put this suggested program into moral 
terms, terms that carry steam. It must 
be remembered that there is no visible 
steam anywhere in the American scene 
this side of the thick-ankled Aimee 
McPherson. There is none behind cap- 
italism. It is simply here because it is 
here, And when we start getting there 
we will have the advantage of develop- 
ing a momentum, 
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have alienated the independence of 

China and the substitution for | 

them of new treaties based on | 

equality between China and al! | 
the other powers, 

We are convinced in advance that 
by all the means at the disposal of the | 
parties which you represent here—par- 
liamentary campaigns, 
public demonstrations —the interna- , 
tional working class also will lend its | 
help to the Chinese people, will com- 
pel imperialism everywhere to yteld | 
to pressure, and will thus do its share | 
towards placing fresh resources at the 
service of the cause of the Social Rev- | 
olution and of the peace of the world. | 


Accordingly, we beg you to accept | 


action, press 


| today and to transmit to the comrades 
|sin your various countries an expression | 
of our 
with 


heartfelt gratitude, together | 
: | 


our fraternal greetings. | 





or from illusion, cannot or will not see | 
that the elements working in China for | 
oppression by foreigners, exist also in | 
the heart of China itself, and would | 
only grant self-government on the sur- | 
face in return for the enslavement of | 
a great proportion of the people to} 
other forms of exploitation. 

In the facet of all these 
we are trying to uphold our true 
Marxist attitude. We are trying to 


difficulties 





foreign consuls themselves appointed, 1, The nationalist group, which 


in direct violation of the provisions of is the Kuo-Min-Tan of the Right. 
| the treaties, the judges in the mixed! 2. The democratic group (Lett | 
court sti up to deal with cases in| Kuo-Min-Tan), which, at this mo- | 


foreigners are ‘the ment, exercises the strongest influ- | 


plaintiffs | 


struggle openly for the spread of the 
doctrine of Marx and to organize the 
working class forces in conformity 
with the tactics of our Socialist in 
national. This is the anly means we! 


ter 
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The Press: 
Breeder of Crime 
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like it had happened before, therefore it is 

interesting news, and the story is told in every 
daily of the country with whatever embellishment and 
addition the newswriters could invent. A week or 
so Jater a bank is held up by another girl in a State 
far from Texas. Did the suggestion come from the 
press? 

A St. Louis gangster shoots and kills a doctor who 
refuses to visit the sick mother of the murderer. 
Something new under the sun and therefore good 
news, until a New York man shoots and kills a doc- 
tor presumably in revenge for the death of his child. 
What’s the connection? 

My private hunch is that the press specializing in 
scandals and crime is largely responsible for the 
fact that we are the most criminal people in the 
so-called civilized world. 

Even if we grant that economic causes are the basis 
for many crimes, we still are confronted with the 
question, how does it come that the most prosperous 
country on earth also has the highest crime rate? 
Granted, too, that the war is responsible for the in- 
crease of homicides, why is it that in countries like 
England, which was much more affected by the war, 
the homicide rate actually decreased after the war? 

Neither will it do to lay the extraordinary degree 
of crime in the United States at the door of our for- 
eign-born population as even such a judicial-minded 
gentleman as Chief Justice Taft did lately. For all 
data show that crime is most prevalent in localities 
where the percentage of foreign-born is the lowest. 
Compare, for instance, the homicide rate of such a 
fereign community as Haverhill, Mass. 3.4 per 
100,000 of the population, with such a purely Amer- 
ican center as Jacksonville, Miss., with 58.8 homi- 
cides per 100,000. Or Milwaukee, so largely Polish 
and German, with a homicide rate of 2.2, as com- 
pared with Memphis, Tenn., a nearly 100 per cent. 
native stronghold, with a homicide rate of 60 per 
100,000. 

Even Chicago, with all Its “foreign” gungsters, beer 
runners and sluggers, is not half as criminally in- 
clined as Nashville, Tenn., another native bulwark, 
for thé homicide rate of Chicago is only 17.5, while 
that of Nashville is 36. 

And New York, with its teeming millions of foreign- 
born, this much advertised Sodom and Gomorrah of 
all the right-minded, is actually a heaven of virtue 
and saintliness as compared with almost any county 
seat in the American belt. The homicide rate of 
New York is 6.4, that of Savannah, Ga., 24; New 
Orleans, 32. 

So it seems to me our reformers would do well to 
investigate what effect our crime and scandal ped- 
dling newspapers produce on the English reading pub- 
lic among which crime is most prevalent. For my- 
self, I cannot refrain from believing that the daily 
display of criminal acts and the exploitation to the 
very limit of every smutty scandal has degrading 
and demoralizing influences which hardly can be 
overestimated. 

I would not go so far as censoring the press, 
but why can’t we treat crime like any other disease 
of body and mind? We do not broadcast the misery 
of cancer sufferers nor describe in harrowing detail 
the progress of the disease of the afflicted persons. 
We do not recount in screaming headlines and un- 
told columns of eight point the ravings of unfortunate 
maniacs. 

These things are properly left in the hands of 
specialists, working in the seclusion of the sick cham- 
ber and asylum. So why squeeze the last ounce of pus 
and slime out of every murder or scandal and parade 
it before the public as was done in the Hall murder 
case and the Peaches scandal, to mention only a few. 

Innocent foreigners come over here from countries 
like Sicily, Turkey and Armenia, where murders are 
so rare that they still erect shrines on the spots 
where one occurred, asking the passerby to say a 
prayer for the victim’s soul, a practice which if 
followed over here would stop traffic and cause such 
a rise of land values as to bankrupt the nation. 

All these people want is good, steady jobs, 
squares a day, a little for the family sox and a modi- 
cum of hootch for old time’s and stomach’s sake 
But after a while the young folks of these foreign- 
ers get hep to English. Reading in the papers, they 
see nothing but murders, scandals and dirty family 
wash. So they get the notion that something of this 
nature is required of them before they can regard 
themselves as “up to date’ Americans and com- 
pletely emancipated from the old fogies at home with 
their dumpy old country ways. 

The “foreign” gangsters and hooligans we read so 
much about are graduates of the Americanization 
school of our newspapers. A few of them come over 


\ SLIP of a Texas girl holds up a bank. Nothing 
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here as- children, but the bulk of them can proudly 
display the label “made in America.” 
If this statement sounds too harsh to my sensitive 


compatriots, let them atudy the crime statistics com- 
piled by our own government and learn that in cities 
where the foreign born still predominate, there is 
practically no crime and that the crime rate increases 
in the exact ratio ofthe increase of native born. 

Unpleasant as truth may seem in this case, I shall 
proclaim it, nevertheless, for, like George Washing- 
ton, I cannot tell a lie unless it be in defense of a 
friend, to extol virtue or to prove my own veracity. 
Anyway, anyone inclined to doubt my statement is 
welcome to go ahead and disprove it. Meanwhile, I 
shall stick to my conviction that the average Ameri- 
can capitalist newspaper is a public nuisance, an 
enemy of society and a preparation school of crime. 
In short, the Fagan of literature. 





Our Kind of Americanism 

I am a patriot. 

I trade at home. 

I spend American made dollars in America. 

I refuse to invest American money in foreign lands. 

I refuse to take the profits derived from American 
workers to start factories in China, India, or any 
other blooming country and thereby force Americans 
to compete with foreign pauper labor in the employ 
of renegade Americans. 

This country is good enough for me 

If I knew of a bétter one I'd go there. 

And if I went there I wouldn’t ask the country I 
turned my back on to protect me against the country 
of my free choice. 

If I went to Mexico, for instance, in the hope that 
my American pile would grow into a Mexican moun- 
tain, I would become a Mexican citizen and obey the 
laws of Mexico. 

I resent that my flag is employed for the protec- 
tion of adventurers, free looters and hijackers, who 
use my country only as a base of operation, a means 
of escape and a temporary hiding place for their loot. 

I object to paying taxes for the maintenance of 
armed forces, whose principal duty it is to shield 
deserted dollars against the law of the countries to 
which they fled. 

In short, I’m a 100 per cent. red-blooded, double- 
fisted he-American, and I defy any expatriated buc- 
caneer to make a sucker out of me and my country 
by spending our blood and kale to line his greasy 


Adam Coaldigger. 


pockets. 








Revolt Against Political Action 


CHAPTER Il! 
(Continued From Last Week) 

ITHIN two years after the 

founding of the I. W. W. that 

organization, as well as the 
Socialist Labor Party, were discuss- 
ing the question whether political or- 
ganization was necessary. This was 
a repetition of the history of the early 
Lassalleans. Considering the minor 
importance assigned to political or- 
ganization and action by the masses, 
it was certain that this question would 
be eventually raised. The Socialist 
Labor Party has preserved the history 
of this controversy in a publication 
that enables us to trace its progres- 
sive development within the organiza- 
tion. It began as early as Novem- 
ber, 1908, seventeen months after Mr. 
DeLeon delivered his significant Min- 
neapolis address. The first attack on 
political organization was by a mem- 
ber of the party and was followed by 
others in “The People” for several 
months. Editor DeLeon was require 
to meet a variety of arguments which 
he considered with much skill, but our 
own impression is that he had con- 
ceded too much in his Minneapolis ad- 
dress and that this address had opened 
the door to the controversy. 

The first critic affirmed his con- 
viction that all references to politics 
in the I, W. W. preamble should be 
stricken out because “political activity 
may justly be considered of little or 
no value for the overthrow of the cap- 
italist system.” One reason for this 
conclusion is that his study of the 
census reports had convinced him that 
the working class does not constitute 
a majority of the voters. 
conclusion to be drawn from this al- 
leged fact, although not mentioned by 
the critic, is that the working class, 
although a minority, should impose its 
will on society. 

After Elections, What? 
But assuming, he continues, that 
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hope to gather them under “one revo- 
lutionary banner”? It is very doubt- 
ful because of bourgeois control of 
bread and butter, of schools, press and 
pulpit. But even granting a national 
electoral victory, what hope is there 
that a ruling class would acquiese in 
it? The workers would be considered 
rebels anyway if they used the power 
of an industrial organization to en- 
force the will of the voters. Assume 
further that, following an electoral 
victory, the masses are permitted to 
take control of the government and 
organize an administration, what 
then? The critic answers that “the 
new form of society, which we are 
preparing for, does not recognize priv- 
ate ownership; it proposes to recog- 
nize production and distribution on 
collective lines, a function which can- 
not possibly be filled by politicians.” 
(DeLeon had himself said that “It does 
not lie in a political organization, that 
is, a party, to take and hold the nec- 
essary machinery of production. Both 
the ‘reason for a political party and its 
‘structure’ unfit it for such work.”) 
The critics concluded that political or- 
ganization and government control 
were therefore unnecessary. By a 
process of reasoning, step by step, this 
critic has come to the conclusion that 
although he believed that working- 
men were a minority of the popula- 
tion, they could in some manner ac- 
| Quire control of industry by ignoring 
| city councils, state legislatures, Con- 
gress, courts, police and the army. 


The Discussion Continues 
The discussion in the following 
months did not vary much from the 
summary we have given above. Mr. 
DeLeon in his answers to each critic 
repeatedly emphasized the conviction 





the workers have a majority, can one 


that in order for a class striving for 


public power to make any progress in 
its educational work it must, time 
after time, submit its claims to the 
judgment of the voters. Where public 
agitation and peaceful submission to 
the counting of ballots are the normal 
processes of political life “the man or 
organization that rejects them does 60 
at his or its peril.” We are no longer 
“barbarians,” he insisted, who settle 
these questions with fists. The ballot 
is a “civilized” substitute for the bar- 
ba~ian code of action. Those who talk 
of “r-volutionary mea.:s” or “methoas” 
he brushed aside as absurd. They con- 
fuse aim and method. “Means and 
methods may be good or bad, wise or 
unwise, timely or premature—‘revolu- 
tionary’ never.” ; 

How many members of t... Socialist 
Labor party became convinced that. po- 
litical organization is usele_s is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, but a number of 
those who participated in the contro- 
Wersy which we have just considered 
and a number of others who had been 
conspicuous as party propagandists 
later gave their time to the I. W W. 
when the latter struck out all refer- 
ences to political action in its con- 
stitution. 

The Socialist Labor party had also 
prepared for this episode in its history 
because of its approach to another 
problem. It is doubtful whether there 
has been a Socialist party in any coun- 
try that has not earnestly discussed 
this problem and in the-course of the 
discussion certain dissenters ha-r been 
led to accept some phase of the philos- 
ophy of force. Wage workers. find 
themselves in a society where gov- 
erning power had been exclusively 
possessed by the _ property-owning 
classes. As industry developed and 
trade unions were organized workmen 
became conscious of their subordinate 








position in society and demanded the 
franchise. By piecemeal concessions 
the representatives of the possessing 
classes conceded the franchise. In 
the evolution of ideas gnd a growing 
sense of solidarity it was certain that 
the workers would eventually estab- 
lish their own political parties and 
contest with other parties for the ad- 
ministration of governing power. 

However, the erganization of Labor 
and Socialist parties implies the form- 
ulation of programs. The program in- 
evitably has a two-fold character, its 
affirmation of a fundamental and final 
goal and its attitude toward imme- 
diate questions related to the time and 
place and circumstances in which the 
party functions. In the minds of many 
the question immediately arises, shall 
we pause to give attention to problems 
intimately related to'the system which 
we seek to fundamentally alter and 
reorganize on another basis, or shall 
we ignore these questions and em- 
phasize the necessity of the complete 
reorganization of capitalism? To some 
this question has always appeared as 
@ conflict between the present and the 
future, between moderate reform and 
revolution, and that a reconciliation of 
the two is impossible. If the: decision 
{s in favor of ignoring current prob- 
lems the party will decline to reserve 
@ place for them in its program and 
will base its educational work on the 
need of fundamental change in the so- 
clal order. Immediate problems and 
reforms are considered petty, un- 
worthy of a really earnest working 
class, tending to reconcile it to the 
present order, leading to stultifying 
compromises with bourgeois parties, 
and eventually incorporating the party 
as a permanent prop of the bourgeois 
order. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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By Norman Thomas 
O his gallery of portraits Sinclair 


Lewis adds the Rev. Elmer Gan- 


try (Elmer Gantry, by Sinclair 
Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & Co.) a suc- 


cessful cad and rotter, with occasional 


moments of religious sincerity to save 
him from being the complete hypo- 
crite, and enough native force to make 
his success plausible. He is a big, 
sensual bounder, who really lives in 
his enjoyment of women, but, as this 
modern, sophisticated generation 
might suspect, he is an ardent anti- 
vice crusader. This story of Gantry’s 
deeds is set against the background 
of Mid-Western American religion, and 
more especially Protestantism, as Sin- 
clair Lewis sees it. 

Gantry begins life !n Kansas, the 
son of a decent, capable, devoutly Bap- 
tist ‘mother. He goes to a third-rate 
denominational college, achieves fame 
in football, lives up to his college name 
of Hell-cat, rooms with a free thinker 
—the only man he was ever to love— 
but in his senior year gets converted 
and “called’—with the aid of a little 
liquor—to the Baptist ministry. Cer- 
tain 
farm machinery. 
assistant and lover 
woman evangelist, 
adopted name, whom he 
reasonable fidelity until her melodra- 
matic death and his own escape. Then 
he fails at New Thought, but begins 
again in the pastorate, and suc- 
We take leave 


He comes back as 

to the remarkable 
Sharon Falconer by 
serves with 


over 
ceeds as a Methodist. 
of him scared into temporary 
tence by a narrow escape from 
posure in one of his least savory af- 
fairs and on the verge of new worlds | 
to conquer in New York both as pas- | 
tor and Napoleon of a great amalga- 
mation of moral reform movements. 

It is fair to suppose that Sinclair 
Lewis wants his latest book judged 
primarily as a novel and not as a 
social study done into fiction. As a 
novel, at least to an amateur of liter- 
ary criticism, the book falls a 
way short of greatness. Even 
terest this lengthy tale of a succesful 
bounder palls one who already 


ex- 


in in- 


on 


knows Mr. Lewis’ literary style and! Lucia Trent may avoid, but when the | 


his American scene. To be sure, there 
are pages of remarkably true and vivid 
description of places, things and 
people. Sinclair Lewis has not Jost his 
art of seeing and hearing, and making 
his readers and hear. Certain 
dramatic or melodramatic incidents, 
plenty of sex, and the creation of that 


see 


indiscretions put him to selling | 
| 


long | 


inclair Lewis’ Story 
Of A Successful Rotter 


| or its favorite authors to do better 
than that by its women! 

| But whether Mr, Lewis intends it or 
not, his book will be discussed less as 
@ novel than as a study of religion. 
| Witness the fact that I, an ex-pastor, 
| om asked to review it! It is a devas- 
| tating account of all organized rell- 
gions that Mr. Lewis gives us. Prot- 
estants, especially Baptists and Meth- 
odists, come in for chief consideration, 
but Catholics, Jews, Christian Scien- 
tists and New Thoughters do not es- 
cape. Yet Mr. Lewis has obvionsly 
tried to be fair. Paragraph after par- 
agraph could be quoted to show that 
he does not consider that the ministry 
is made up predominantly of Gantrys. 
He knows that there is sincerity and 
power even in some humble and un- 
couth expressions of religion. He may 
even suspect that his hero would have 
been a bounder, and perhaps a suc- 
cessful bounder, had there never been 
a Baptist or Methodist Church. He 
has labored—not too successfully, I 
think—to show us the more admirable 
and more enlightened clerical types. 
From a fairly extensive knowledge of 
churches and their ministers I should 
be obliged to admit that most of his 
| churchmen, lay and clerical, are all too 
credible if not typical. The author has 





caricature of American religion. 
But that is a very difficult job and 





HE extent to which excellence of | 
peni- | 


form in poetry may balance 

paucity or shallowness of mat- 
ter is a question that rises frequently 
in discussion, and is brought forward 


volumes 


| 


| again by some _ recent 
verse. Universal things, 
are at least likely to be simple, 
and what impresses one as simple} 
beauty in a poem or two often 
i neseme monotonous strumming of a/| 
| Single string—sign of a naive or shal- 
| low mind—when it pours through a/| 
ee This is a danger such com- 
petent craftsmen as Sara Teasdale and | 


if not shal- 


| low, 


may 


art is unequal there are likely to be} 
stretches of barrenness amid fertile) 
soil. Orrick Johns, for instance, 
among the many pleasant lyrics of his 


“Wild Plum” (Macmillan, $1.25) tum- 
bles’ into: 
“A dog goes with you down to a 
pond 





vivid character, Sharor. Falconer, will 
probably satisfy most of Mr. Lewis’ | 
large army of readers. But by and} 
large, the book differs from a truly | 
great novel as the best phonograph | 
record differs from ljving music. Most} 


characters, for all his 
care with them, miss living. They are 
types rather than men. And all his | 
women, with the exception of the/| 
here’s mother and, in part, Sharon | 
Falconer, are but embodiments 


of Mr. Lewis’ 


of 
various sorts of reactions to the lusty | 
appeal of the amorous Mr. Gantry or} 
the appeals gf other males. 


Even a Freudian age ought to ask one | 


lesser 


And he sticks his very nose in the 
dirtiest of ground, 
Where you wouldn't even sit 
the oldest of clothes, 
But a dog will do it, and why, 
knows!” 
This is on a par with the recent 
musical comedy jingle, that: after re- 
citing the exploits of a fly “That sits 


in 


God 


for an hour in a blackberry pie,” con- | 
tinues by asking: 

“But: could Coolidge do it, 

Could Lloyd George do it, 

Could Al Smith do it? Ah, no 
From such lines we need several 
pages, for redemption, of po¢ms like’ 


meant to give us a picture and not a/ 


of | 


partial. 


Mr. Lewis’ success is only 
For one thing, he rather neglects the 
interactions between economics and 
religion. Then, again, the case for and 
against both the church and the min- 
istry is different and stronger than 
the casual reader of this -book may 
guess. Looking back on my boyhood 
as the son and grandson of ministers, 
remembering my own years of service 
in the active ministry, I can only af- 
firm that in sum tatal the book does 
not adequately describe the church as 
I knew it. The conversations of Mr. 
Lewis’ modernist types, Philip Mc- 
Garry and Frank Shallard, give in 
very imperfect form the reasons why 
earnest young men get in, stay in, or 
get out of the modern ministry. I am 
critical of the church and its philos- 
ophy. I believe that to break the hold 
of the more unenlightened and bigotell 
sections of the church is e@sential to 
social progress and individual eman- 
cipation. But when we look for help 
in the struggle for social ideals and for 
liberty we do not find it wholesale any- 
where, but we do find at least as few 
Elmer Gantrys and as many outspoken 
friends of liberty and justice in theo- 
logical seminaries and pulpits as in 
any group, not excepting labor leaders. 
Maybe Sinclair Lewis would be the 
first to admit it—he makes one of his 
characters think as much—and still 
urge that his description of the 
churches is true and much needed in 
| America. Well, if Elmer Gantry helps 
| in the genuine enlightenment of Amer- 
ica, I shall be among the loudest in 
rejoicing. 





Some Recent Verse 
By William Lea 


the well-known Little Things, the title 
| poem, or The Melody; beginning: 

“Death is a melody, 

I love to sing, 

Death is a gray bird 
With a bright wing!” 
| Amy Lowell, in her second pos- 
thumous volume, “East Wind” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $2.25) raises the question 
in another way. Her verse technique 
does not fail, but in the thirteen stories 
| she attempts to tell she displays little 
| skill as a narrator. This is due, per- 
| haps, to no inability, but to an un- 
fortunate indirection of aim; she is 
striving to make her effects by sug- 
|} gestion, by nuances, by roundabout, 
and the tales seem all pallid—as they 
|are all eerie. More curious, if not 
| more grim, distortions of life Amy 
| Lowell finds in her New England folk 





than Edith Wharton or Eugene 
O'Neill; while she holds a tenuous in- 
terest by the movement of her verse, 


it is that rather than the movement 
of her story which will maintain read- 
ers for the volume. 

A type of poetry that is least open 
to the discussion, apparently, yet that 
displays the most ingenious elements 
of form, together with the most com- 
plete lack of intelligent matter, 
| Poetry of Nonsense, ably discussed un- 
; der that title of Emile Cammaerts 
; (Dutton, $1.75). Perhaps the most in- 
teresting sections of Mr. Cammaerts’ 
essays are those devoted to quotations 





of nonsense verse, but that is as it 
| Should be; and the comments he wraps 
}@round them are sound and wel 
sented Save for the curious 
that England—he doesn't even 














jand 


j 


is the | 


7 East 15th Street | 


to consider whether the United States 
should be included—that England alone 
not merely has produced, but only 
England can produce genuine non- 
sense, the book is a valid discussion 
of “the meaning of nonsense,” and of 
the domain of nonsense in the king- 
dom of the child. There is a careful 
distinction between nonsense and 
fairy-tales, on the one hand, and satire 
or parody on the other, admitting (of 
course) Lear and Carroll, but banning 
Leacock. The technique of nonsense 
poetry is almost invariably deft and 
delightfully distorted; the rhythm may 
be regular as the olden ballads, but 
somewhere—in the deliberate use of 
expected rhymes, or in the break for 
a rhyme in the middle of a word, or 
in some bit of mentally somersaulted 


The Commune 
And Kittens 











topsy-turvydom—there will be the 
swing of a fool's bladder, the court | 
jester will wield his blown bag, and| 
| 
| 


all will be true nonsense—unless the 
balloon be pricked by the needle of | 
wit, which is the opposite and the 
enemy of nonsense. And while we all 
live in the country where 
“There was an old woman 
Lived under a hill, 
And if she’s not gone 
She lives there still,” 
there is hardly one. but would often 
like to be transported to those places 
far and few 
..far and few 
Are the lands where the Jumblies 
live; 
Their heads are green, and their 
hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


RAND SCHOOL NOTES 


Chase and Montague Lectures 
“The Challenge 





The third lecture on 
of Waste” will be given by Stuart 
Thursday, March 17 at 8:30 
p.m. “Gutting a Continent and Some! 
Conclusions,” will be Mr. Chase's sub- 


Chase, 


waste of natural] re- 





*“* On that evening he will give a 
reView of the 


urces—coal, oil, water power, min- 


erals, forests, soils and the losses of 
the by-products. He will give a gen- |} 
éral summary of all channels and an 


the present industrial 


} 

| 

| 

of | 
possibilities for | 
| 

| 

| 


indictment 
system and also some 
@ way out 

Last Monday night over 200 students 
listened to Prof. William P. Montague 
of Columbia University give the first | 
of a series of four lectures on the/ 
“Four Great Systems of Philosophy.” 
Next Monday night, March 14,. “Plato 
the Idealistic Conception of Na- 
ture and Life” will be his subject. On 
March 21, the subject will be “Des- 
-artes and Dualism of Mind and Body” 
and on March 28, “Bergson and the 
Conception of Vitalistic Evolution.” | 
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HERE will be a commemoration of the Paris 
Commune held by the Socialist Party, the Rand 
School and The New Leader on Friday eve- 

ning, March 18, in New York-City at the Central 
Opera House on 67th Street, near Third Avenue, and 
if you will take our advice, before you go to the af- 
fair, you will buy “Out of the Past,” by R. W. Post- 
gate. Mr. Postgate’s book is one of the admirable 
collections of full size, printed, cloth-beund 
books selling for only fifty cents and published by 
the Vanguard Press. “Out of the Past” tells you 
about the history of the Commune of 1871 and tells 
you in unforgettable manner. It is a brilliant study 
not only of the characters in the Commune, but of 
other neglected revolutionary figures. For the vet- 
erans in the Socialist Party it serves to renew the 
memory of those thrilling days of ‘71 and for the 
youngsters it is a fascinating introduction to a color- 


ful and inspiring period of history. 
. . . 


To the many friends of Isabel, 
beg to announce the birth of four kittens on Sunday 
last named, respectively, Immaculta, Concepcion, Hi- 
lario, and Chilita. They are very fine kittens indeed, 
and at this writing are flourishing mightily. In ex- 
planation of the Spanish nomenclature adopted for 
Isabel's latest, it must be stated that Isabel prior to 
her confinement evinced a decided interest in the 
Mexican situation. Isabel gets about a good deal 
and some weeks ago she met a tiger cat who had 
recently returned from a trip to Mexico. Her friend 
told Isabel many interesting stories of the habits and 
customs of the Mexicans, and naturally being liberal, 
as most cats are, Isabel has taken a firm anti-inter- 
ventionist stand. Isabel's informant said that both 
humans and cats in Mexico spend most of their time 
lying in the sun eating chili con carne and hot ta- 
males. This is the sort of life that appeals to any 
sensible being. Why any one should break their 
backs and their nervous systems hustling about in 
offices, factories and work shops for the accumulation 
of inedible pieces of gold and silver is beyond Isabel 
and her friend. There has been a great deal of talk 
of late about the theory of leisure, and what people 
are to do when production gets to the point where 
everyone will have a lot of time on his or her hands. 
The raging of this debate in no way affects the fa- 
line tribe, The thing to do if you find time on your 
hands is to curl up alongside a radiator if you are in 
a New York apartment, or alongside a goat or a 
somnolent mule if you are lucky enough to be in sun- 
lit Mexico, but go blissfully to sleep. Sleeping, pro- 
vided you have the easy conscience of the cat family, 
is the most diverting of non-profitable occupations. 
Sleep a lot, eat when you are hungry, have four or 
five charming kittens from time to time—there is a 
philosophy of life far removed from the sordid prag- 
matism of a world of pompous marines and nervous 


Secretaries of State. 
eee 


By the time this reaches you we shall have invaded 
New England together with Morris Ernst in order to 
express what feeble views we have on current affairs 
From our 


well 


our black cat, we 


to appreciative natives of those parts. 
standpoint we figure that we have shown unysual 
discrimination in our choice of a subject. We are 
“The Industrial Struggle” and leave Mor- 
ris to inform his audiences as to “The Way Out.” 
After a description of some such black and bloody 
mess as is the Coal Industry today, for example, we 
bow politely and sit down explaining that Brother 
Ernst will continue the discussion with a solution for 
all the difficulties we have described. For anyone of 
a critical disposition this strikes us as an ideal ar- 
rangement. It is so much more fun, as many of the 
contributors to The New Leader's symposium on So- 
have discovered, to point 


to discuss 


cialist tactics and strategy 
out with eloquence and profundity just what is wrong 
with everything than to sit down and try to figure 


out some sort of sane solution. 
. . . 


Our heart leaped up when we beheld an item in the 
papers to the effect that owing to the fact that Con- 
gress had forgotten to appropriate any jack the stand- 
ing army was to be left flat on its back, if not entirely 
eliminated. Here at last, we thought, was a simple 
solution to the problems of war and peace. Just let 
Congress forget to pay all the generals and captains 
and HMeutenants and the hired men of the ranks and 
then What Price Militarism? But, of course, we 
were all wrong, and there was no such luck. That 
noted patron of tennis, Secretary of War Davis, and 
the famous shooter of squirrels, our only Cal, had a 
conference and decided to keep the army going on a 
defieiency Mr. Davis did some figuring and 
discovered it would cost all of us more to discharge 
about 31,000 privates for whom no pay is in sight 
than to keep them in the army, and anyone Who 
had the misfortune to be a buck private in the late 
war, can perfectly well understand what Mr. Davis 
was driving at. “All we do is sign the pay roll, but 
we never get a goddamn cent,” was one of the fa- 
vorite songs of the rank and file—a song not in- 
cluded in the lists of patriotic ballads that were 
supposed to send our brave boys singing and cheer- 
ing Over the top. 


basis. 


* e¢e 

Speaking of matters martial, we understand that 
there ts now being organized throughout our col- 
leges a secret society rejoicing in some such blood- 
curdling title as “Scabbard and Blade” or “Bayonet 
and Guts,” the youthful members of which under the 
tutelage of more elderly warriors are to devote their 
energies to ousting from the university all those 
brash enough to suggest that peace is in some re- 
spects preferable to war. These juvenile scabs and 
blades will undoubtedly get a great kick out of their 
organization. They will have high larks pursuing 
those lone and lonely speakers who may venture to 
suggest that huge standing armies and great big 
enormous navies are not exactly in the American 
tradition. But what’s American tradition to modern 
youth? If the college youth does not like the tradi- 
tion that he finds, he can always write home to papa 
and dig a check out of the old man that will enable 
him to buy a brand mow six-cylinder air-cooled tra- 
dition that will be the pifiest thing on the campus. 

he ideas of old fogiee like Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 


am Lincoln. Wendell Phillips and the others will 
soon be as out-of-date as a 1906 Panhard. 


McAlister Coleman. 
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Vv. Y. “Teachers Union 
Votes on Starting School; 
“‘Labor Capitalism” Issue 
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HEN the members of the New 
~ York Teachers’ Union com- 
plete their balloting on March 
10, the question of whether the or- 
ganization should conduct a summer 
school at Manumit this year will be 
decided. The executive board approved 
the proposition by a vote of 11 to 9, 
but the scantily attended general mem- 
bership meeting on February 25 re- 
versed this decision and merely con- 
sented to the union’s placing at the 
disposal of any group interested in the 
proposed experiment an advisory com- 
mittee on educational policy. To settle 
the matter definitely, both proposa'!s 
are being submitted to a referendum 
vote. 

The prospectus of the summer 
school under discussion does not lack 
fascination. For eight weeks during 
the coming July and August the equip- 
ment of the regular Manumit School 
at Pawling, New York, will be utilized 
by the Teachers’ Union for its experi- 
ment. There will; of course, ve a 
model school for children, but an addi- 
tional feature will consist of a school 
for student-teachers. Thus, not only 
will the pupils have the benefit of the 
new education but public school in- 
structors will breathe in along with the 
fresh air of Westchester County a little 
of the spirit of the experimental move- 
ment. 

The lower school, as the children’s 
department will be called, will be com- 
prised of sixty boys and girls, divided 
into five groups, each under the care 
of a competent instructor borrowed 
from the existing experimental schools. 
There will be instruction—or. is that 
a bad pedagogical term?—in the crafts, 
music, rhythmics, folk dances and dra- 
matics, while one of the sly educa- 
tional aims will be “the incidental de- 
velopment of academic, by-products.” 
The price will. not be within the reach 
of all—for there can be no flirtations 
with a deficit—but trade unionists will 
be able to expose their kiddies to the 
beneficient influences so carefully ar- 
ranged at one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars per head, which is cheap 
enough if one’s youngster’s are de- 
spatched to the country at all. And, of 
course, justly enough, parents who are 
not members of trade unions will be 
required to pay two hundred dollars. 

The Upper School, the province of 
the student-teachers, will be limited to 
twenty-five vacationists.. Their pur- 
pose, however, will be serious. Charac- 
teristically enough, there will be no 
formal set of lectures to regale them 
despite the temptation offered by four 
specialists on the ground. These ex- 

_ perts will guide the daily analyses of 
“the school’s activities. Joseph K. Hart, 
formerly educational editor of the 
“Survey” will cover the philosophy of 
the new education movement} Cc. Eliza- 
beth Goldsmith, associate director of 
the Walden School, New York City, will 
devote herself to the psychology and 
practical technique of group thinking; 
Henry R. Linville, president of the 
‘Teachers’ Union, who has been giving 
half of his time to the directorship of 
the Manumit School, will specialize in 
the project work on the farm, and 

finally, an expert teacher of the crafts, 
“\still unnamed, will present the ma- 
tewial in his field. For all this, the 
chalrge will be two hundred and eighty 
dolla&rs for the full eight weeks or only 
one) hundred and fifty for a half term. 
No discrimination as between unionists 
and n@n-unionists. Tennis and swim- 
ming threwn in free. 

The Teachers’ Union was led to the 
Manumit Summer School proposal be- 
cause of its craft or professional in- 
terest in education, but at the same 
time found -itself unavoidably con- 
fronting the same issue that has vexed 
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other unions, namely, labor capitalism. 
The pros and cons both concede the 
importance of experimental schools, 
as indeed, the: union has frequently 
and exuberantly committed itself to 
the furtherance of the new education. 
Then, too, there is no objection to 
President Linville’s devoting his time 
to the Manumit summer experiment. 
Where the disputatiaus points arise is 
in the matters of finance and funda- 
mental functions of a trade union. 
Calculations show that, if plans do not 
go awry, there will be, in: fact, a sur- 
plus of three'or four thousand dollars, 
which would be a windfall for the 
money constricted union. The danger 
of a “crippling deficit” seems to be put 
into the opponents’ arguments for the 
sake of completeness. 

The most telling and thought-dis- 
turbing point is raised on the score’ of 
underlying theory. Shall the Teachers’ 
Union undertake “production”? Shall 
it go into the private business, albeit 
temporary, of running a summer 
school? Those whose answer. is af- 
firmative assert that the union can- 
not shirk this responsibility. It has 
been’ preaching experimental educa- 
tion; at one time it offered to take 
over a New York city high school 
(which, by the way, is not a private 
enterprise); the spirit of the summer 
school will permeate the public school 
system through the resident pupils and 
teachers returned to their normal 
cubby-holes; in short, the Teachers’ 
Union has gone so far that it cannot 
stop now. 

Those who want to limit the union’s 
participation in the experiment to the 
lending of an advisory committee on 
educational policy to any group that 
may undertake to sponsor the summer 
school argue that “the major task of 
the union still remains that of organ- 
izing the 25,000 teachers in the New 
York scheol system, of which only 
about 700 are organized.” These op- 
ponents of the new policy fear the 
diversion of the union’s energy into 
“utopian schemes” that provide es- 
cape from the real battle of increasing 
the membership of the union and es- 
tablishing creative education inside the 
school system, 

It seems that both sides to the con- 
troversy are spearing windmills. Real- 
istically speaking, we do not see why 
the union must establish an experi- 
mental school as an earnest of its sin- 
cerity or how the proposed institution 
will lend much weight to the old argu- 
ments, considering the universal lip- 
service to the new education even in 
Board of Education circles and the 
absence of a typically pressing need in 
the summer school idea. Neither is 
there much danger of expending pre- 
cious time and effort that might be 
used in enlisting members of fighting 
the bureaucrats within the school sys- 
tem. With or without this summer 
school—under . the present circum- 
stances—-the same energy, quantita- 
tively and qualitatively, will be em- 
ployed as heretofore. Rather, may we 
say, that the Manumit venture will 
give the Teachers’ Union the kind of 
favorable publicity that may touch 
some conscientious instructor or soften 
some hard-boiled supervisor. Further 
than that there is little to hope—or 
fear, L. S. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
FOR WORKERS 


Apropos labor ‘insurance, a word 
may be said about the Workmen’s 
Furniture Fire Insurance Society, 
which this year reaches its fifty-fifth 
birthday. It was organized among the 
New York members of the Interna- 
tional Workmen’s Association, the so- 
called First International. The great 
Chicago fire of October, 1871, burned 
deep into the hearts and minds of the 
German Socialists of New York City. 
Within a few months their co-opera- 
tive insurance venture was started 
amid bourgeois misgivings. As events 
turned out, the International died in 
1876, but the fire insurance project 
continued to expand, It is now coun- 
try-wide in its scope, though hostile 
legislation in some States has ham- 
pered its activities. In 1879 there were 
547 members; today there are 47,000. 
The plan of operation is simple. Each 
new member contributes to the society 
one dollar for each one hundred dol- 
lars of insurance he carries. The in- 
terest on this Guarantee Fund, invest- 
ed in mortgages, municipal or Liberty 
bonds, takes care of almost all of the 
overhead expenses. There is also a 
Reserve Fund of $100,000. As a re- 
sult of the low running expenses the 
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annual assessment is only one dollar 
per thousand of insurance. Private 
companies charge from $1.66 to $22, 
depending upon the fire protection 
| available in different communities. The 
| co-operative system places the dwell- 
;ers in the slums and the residential 
| districts on the same footing. It is 
a method which provides a necessary 
protection against an evil present in 
any society and yet entails a minimum 
of compromise with the established 
order. It is worth further investiga- 
tion, L. 8. 
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THE MACHINISTS’ UNION STORY 


By LOUIS S. STANLEY, 











union- management co-operation on 

the railroads known as the “B. & 
O. Plan” is a defeatist program to 
which the seven Federated Shop 
Crafts, led by the machinists, rallied 
after the unfortunate experiences of 
the 1922 strike. Whatever else may be 
said against the scheme either on the 
ground of “class collaboration” or 
futility, the record shows that it had 
its genesis before the walkout and 
was, in fact, delayed by the suspension 
of work. 

When the Armistice was signed the 
War Department responded to the 
sudden cessation of hostilities by cur- 
tailing operations at the arsenals and, 
in fact, dismissing half the force at 
some locations. The International As- 
sociation of Machinists felt it neces- 
sary to work out some arranggment 
satisfactory to the managements which 
would curb this development. Accord- 
tingly President Alifas of District 
Lodge No. 44, consisting of Federal 
employees, supported by Chairman 
Cornick of the Rock Island Arsenal 
Federation and other representatives 
of the trades employed in the arsenal 
appeared before thé War Department 
with a concrete proposal to stabilize 
and improve employment. An Arsenal 
Orders Section of the Ordnance De- 
partment, U. S. Army, was created 
for the purpose of securing work from 
all government departments. Capt. 
Otto S. Beyer, Jr., a mechanical engi- 
neer and a member of the I. A. M., was 
put in charge of this section. Two rep- 
resentatives of the standards unions 
were permitted in this Arsenal Orders 
Branch to co-operate in the manage- 
ment of the scheme. At local arsenals 
similar machinery was set up. The re- 
sult was that about three million dol- 
lars’ worth of orders was obtained by 
this means, supplying work, it is esti- 
mated, to more than two thousand ma- 
chinists for one year. The unions’ 
representatives were paid by the men 
themselves, about five thousand dol- 
lars coming from the treasury of Dis- 
trict Lodge No. 44, the other ten thou- 
sand from the groups of arsenal em- 
ployees. On October 15, 1920, the di- 
rect representation of the men in the 
Arsenal Orders Section was discon- 
tinued on account of a change of policy 
in the Ordnance Department. 

Birth of B. & O. Plan 


This was the germ of the idea for 
the B. & O. Plan. During the period 
of participation by the unions in the 
Arsenal Orders Branch activities, Cap- 
tain Beyer was introduced to Presi- 
dent Johnston by Harry J. Carr, a 
third I. A. M. members. In the en- 
suing conference it developed that 
Beyer and Johnston had been think- 
ing along the same dines. This was 
the period when the intellectual’s shib- 
boleths about technique and workers’ 
control were really making an im- 
pression on the rank and file and even 
on some of the old opportunist labor 
leaders. Johnston was keenly aware 
of the developments and in Beyer he 
feund the practical technician to 
execute the details of any workable 
scheme. 

President Jewell of the Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the A. F. of L. 
and other railroad labor leaders. were 
invited in-and eventually a union- 
management co-operation program for 
the railroads was elaborated and pre- 
sented to the Director-General of 
Railroads. The latter was favorably 
inclined but the termination of Fed- 
eral control on March 31, 1920, put 
an end to the conversation. 

The idea was not dropped. Railroad 
executives were sounded in vain until 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, lent a willing 
ear. He agreed with 
and President Johnston that an experi- 
ment along the co-operative lines sug- 
gested should be tried. These inter- 
mittent negotiations continued during 
1921 and the first half of 1922. Then 
the Shop Crafts struck on July 1, and 
all discussions were halted. 

It is significant in this connection 
that it was President Willard who led 
the minority in the Association of 
Railroad Executives to make a sepa- 
rate settlement, as we saw last week. 
When the 
agreement went into effect September 
14, 1922, the way became clear 


[: fs frequently charged that the 


operation scheme. In addition, some 
union officials felt that the co-opera- 
tive plan would Ip to preserve and 


Establishing’ the Plan 
It was agreed at a conference be- 
tween the 1 
Baltimore atid Ohio System Federation 
No. 30 and the management of that 
Glenwood Shop in the Pittsburgh dis- 


tous experiment. 





for high labor costs, due to 
| friction that had developed there. 


its 


new order of_hings, and in February, 
1923, the B. & O. 
| Consideripg the tendency 


|} roads to contract out their work, 


| at this opportunity to do “B. & O. work 
jin B. & O. shops.” 
| Five principles 
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heme: 
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restore the unions after the 1922 strike. | 


ion representatives of the | 


trict should be selected for the momen- | 
Glenwood was noted | 
the | 
Yet | 
the men in mass meeting signified their | 
willingness to undertake a trial of the | 


plan got under way. | 
of the rail- | 
it | 
| Was little wonder that the men jumped | ¢ 


are fundamental to | 


| a half year’ 
recognition of | 
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|; earning 


more employment, better working con- 
ditions and larger yearly wage incomes. 

5. Perfection of definite joint union- 
management administrative machinery 
to accomplish these purposes. 

Grievance Committees Unaffected 

The B. & O. plan has nothing to do 
with the adjustment of grievances ex- 
cept insofar as the cordial relations 
established between the men and the 
management lubricates the machinery 
of adjustment. Grievances are han- 
dled in the usual manner. The com- 
mitteemen take up the complaints im- 
mediately, as formerly, and do not wait 
for the joint meetings that operate un- 
der the B. & O. plan for the purpose of 
co-operating with management. The 
unions look upon the new scheme 
merely as an extension of collective 
bargaining. 

What, then, does the B. & O. plan 
endeavor to cover? Beyer has drawn 
up a list of subjects ordinarily dis- 
cussed by the union representatives 
and the management: 

1, Job analysis and standardization. 

2. Better tools ayd equipment. 


3. Proper storage, care and delivery | 


of material. 

4, Economical use of supplies and 
material, 

5. Proper balancing of forces and 
work in shops. 

6. Co-ordinating and scheduling of 
work through shops. 

7. Improving quality of work. 

8. Conditions of shops and shop 
grounds, especially in respect to heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, safety, etc. 

9, Securing new business for the 
railroad. 

10. Securing new business for the 
shops. 

11. Stabilization of employment. 

The machinery created under the 
plan is very simple. First, there are 
the bi-weekly meetings between the 
local federation committee of the shop- 
men and the local officers of the rail- 
road. Secondly—and that is all—there 
are the quarterly joint system co-oper- 
ative conferences between the presi- 
dent and secretary of the system fed- 
eration and the general chairman of 
each craft, meeting with the heads of 
the mechanical equipment department 
of the railroad. Ideas suggested by 
the men are generally first threshed 
out in the regular union meeting, the 
local craft committees, the lodges and 
the local shop feeration meetings. 
Thus, the chaff is separated from the 
wheat. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that it is the management ex- 
clusively that makes all decisions. It 
is the contention, also, critics that the 
plan does not function because of the 
disinterestedness of members. 

Achievements Claimed 

The unions have claimed numerous 
advantages for themselves in the B. 
& O. plan. The 1926 convention of the 
Railway Employees’ Department com- 
mended it very highly. Specifically 
claims were made for reduction in 
grievances, improvements in appren- 


tice training, better conditions of em- | 


ployment, better tools and methods of 
doing work, better standards of work- 
manship, recruiting of new employees 
through union channels, stabilization 
of employment and financial. participa- 
tion in the gains of co-operation. Since 
its inception the plan has been ex- 
tended to the entire Baltimore & Ohio 
system, the Canadian National, the 
Grand Trunk Western and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. The International As- 
sociation of Machinists takes official 
pride in the success of union-manage- 
ment co-operation because it was re- 
sponsible for its inauguration. The 
left wing has attacked it bitterly as 
“class collaboration.” 
The First Labor Bank 


Association of 


, 


The International 
Machinists took the initiative in an- 
other activity of the “new unionism.” 
It established the first labor bank in 
May, 1920. Several wealthy unions, 
even before the war, had been consid- 
ering the possibilities of co-operative | 
banking for the purely practical pur- 
pose of providing better investment for 
their funds. 
lished its institution ‘no thought was| 
taken of such reasons as later came 
to characterize the labor banking | 
movement and which are now pretty 
much discounted. 
tion of buying into the industrial sys- 
tem or even of 
policies through financial 
The causes were rooted in 
kind of business shrewdness that led 
the General Executive Board of the 
I. A. M. to authorize the construction 
of a General Headquarters Building at 
Washington, D. C., and,a printing 
plant therein Good investment and 
saving of money were the incentives. 
The increase of membership due to the 


pressure. 


war 
union treasury 
vest a part of its funds, a quarter of 
a million dollars, 
of the Comercial 
Wasbington, D. C., 
seventeen million dollars. 
this investment General Secretary- 
Treasurer E. C. Davison and 
President William H. Johnston wer 
‘lected to the board of directors of th« 
bank. This gave them an insihgt into 
banking operations. Meanwhile, the 
headquarters building, begun April 8, 
1919, was nearing completion and after 
s delay in the schedule was 
opened on April 1, 1920. It had been 
planned to have the building financed 
by voluntary contributions. In fact, 


National Bank at 
with resources of 


| the funds had to be taken chiefly from | 
the union’s treasury. The building was | 
It was; 
And | 
reasons for | 


completely rented from the start. 
now appeared additional 
establishing a bank, besides 
more on the ordinary 
The bank would 
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Baltimore and Ohio Plan Installed; 
Practical Origin of the First Labor Bank 


building and thus increase the rental 
value of the latter, while the bank 
itself could pay a higher rental than 
other businesses. Consequently, on 
May 15, 1920, the Mt: Vernon Bank 
was opened with authorized capital of 
$200,000 and that day received de- 
posits of $379,982.85. Today the total 
deposits amount to four and a quarter 
million dollars. 

The chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors was also chairman of the Com- 
mercial National Bank. He was R. 
Golden Donaldson, for many years 
general counsel for the Knights of 
Labor. The board of directors con- 
sisted of the president, secretary- 
treasurer and editor of the I. A. M., a 
local member of the union and the 
secretary of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the A. F. of L. None of 
the union officials received any ad- 
ditional pay for their services. 

The theory of the wider usefulness 
of labor banks through control of 
credit facilities originated when the 
Mt. Vernon Bank came to the aid of 
a friendly manufacturer at Norfolk, 
Va., when the open shop drive against 
the marine workers, members of the 
I. A. M., was in full swing. The dis- 
tressed firm was granted credits and 
was thus able to supply a sufficient 
amount of employment to the strikers 
to enable the union to suspend strike 
benefits at Norfolk. The strike was 
lost and the company finally fell into 
the hands of the bank through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings but the possible 
usefulness of labor banks in industrial 
disputes was discovered. 

Other Recent Items 

It has been hinted from time te 
time in these articles that the loss of 
membership of the I. A. M. after the 
war was due to the demobilization 
and deflation of the country’s indus- 
tries, With the signing of the 
armistice the war business suddenly 
stopped Ship construction took a 
heavy slump, contract and manufac- 
turing establishments closed down, the 
government arsenals stopped short in 
their break-neck pace, the railroads 
lost business, As governmental 
agencies released their hold upon pri- 
vate enterprise, the employers sought 
to regain their former power. In 
1920-21 occurred a severe business de- 
pression and the open-shoppess laced 
into the unions while the opportunity 
was so favorable. The lack of em- 
ployment, the return of temporary 
machinists to former positions, the 
removal of federal supervision, the 
anti-union drive and above all the 
railroad shop crafts strike, all struck 
the I. A. M. damaging blows. The per 
capita, tax paid to the A. F. of L. 
shows that the membership declined 
from the peak in 1920 as follows: 
1920, 330,800; 1921, 273,000; 1922, 180,- 
900; 1928, 97,300; 1924, 77,900; 1925, 
71,400, and 1926, 71,400. 

The war experience of the I. A. M. 
led it to join with the railroad unions 
and progressive organizations in the 
formation of the Conference for Pro- 
gressive Political Action in 1922. So 
| prominent was the part played by the 
Machinists that William H. Johnston, 
their president, was elected chairman 
of the C,. P. P. A. and Arthur E. 
Holder, another prominent I. A. M. 
member, secretary. In 1925 and the 
early part of 1926 severe factional 
strife between Johnston on the one 
hand and John F., Anderson, progres- 
sive, on the other, rent. the union and 
consumed ,energy that it could little 
spare. Charges of corruption in’ the 
elections were rife and Anderson was 
suspended. Later the breach was 
healed and A. O. Wharton was chosen 
acting president. A new election is 
approaching. The communists though 
outlawed are a factor in some dis- 
tricts, particularly Chicago. + With the 
ending of the internal strife last year 
the union began to show signs of re- 
vival. Its militant past calls upon the 
| International Association of Machinists 
| to close up its ranks and achieve an 
| equally militant future. 

} The End. 





| Minnesota Students Ousted 
For r Evasion of Drill 


Thirty-eight students of the Univer- 
| sity of Minnesota were expelled for 
| evading compulsory military drill un- 
der a new faculty ruling. The ruling 
states that students who refuse to 
take drill may be dismissed. without 
getting credit for their work or refund 
of fees. Twenty-two of the students 
have been reinstated. Opponents of 
| the rule are organizing for action 
| against it. 
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Bulgarian Labor Still 
In a Dreadful State; 
Railmen Strike in India 








' Labor Doings Abroad 








HAT the so-called mild regime 

promised by Andre Liaptchef 

when he became Premier of Bul- 
garia in January, 1926, has failed to 
materialize and that the condition of 
Bulgarian labor is as bad as it was 
under the bloody Tsankof dictatorship 
seems proved by a summary of the 
present situation in King Boris’ little 
kingdom submitted to Premier Liapt- 
chef by a committee of the Independ- 
ent Council of Bulgarian Labor Unions 
last month. 

The fact that these “Independent” 
Bulgarian unions are in opposition to 
the regylar trade unions affiliated with 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions does not militate against their 
indictment of the horrible conditions 
prevailing in their country. 

In the union report it is pointed out 
that the general economic situation is 
critical and that the social welfare 
laws, including the eight-hour day, 
enacted by Bulgaria during .the last 
few years, following its ratification of 
practically all the recommendations of 
the conferences. of the International 
Labor Organization of the League of 
Nations, are already dead in practice. 
There is no control over employers 
and the workers are forced to labor 
under the most insanitary conditions. 
Shops, offices and factories are filled 
with children and women, and the 
eight-hour day has become a _ joke. 
Textile workers, miners and sugar fac- 
tory hands have forgotten they ever 
had an eight-hour day. Bakers and 
waiters work 14 hours a day;. printers 
more than nine hours. In the sweat 
shops of the shoemakers and tailors 
there is no limit to the hours at all, 
and éven carpenters and iron workers 
put in more than 10 hours a day. Farm 
hands and lumbermen toil from 13 to 
15 hours daily. In general theré is no 
rest on holidays or Sundays. 

Unemployment Still Rife 

And there is wholesale unemploy- 
ment. Thousands of tobacco workers 
in Sofia, Philippopolis, Dubnitza, Has- 
kovo and Stanimaka are perishing 
from lack of work. The same thing 
holds good for thousands of miners 
and factory workers, and thousands of 
building trades workers are wandering 
from town to town vainly trying to 
sell their labor. The number of un- 
employed is estimated at 300,000, out 
of a total population of about 5,200,000. 
Suicides are increasing at a fearful 
rate. And when workers aré employed, 
most of them receive only about 30 
cents a day. 

Organization of the workers is 
handicapped by open opposition on the 
part of the authorities, from the local 
sheriffs to the Ministry of the Interior. 
In the State-owned mines at Pernik 
every attempt to organize a union is 
brutally suppressed. In scores of cities 
and towns the organization of unions 
has been forbidden and requests for 
the approval of the constitutions of 
certain unions by the Ministry of the 
Interior, which is necessary under Bul- 
garian law, have gone unanswered for 
months, and even years. 

Strikers Are Criminals 

And when the workers, driven to 
desperation, strike to force observance 
of the existing labor laws, they are 
treated like common criminals. The 
police crushed the strikes of the car 
shop men in Drenovo, of the tobacco 
workers at Vratsa, and of the shoe 
makers in Sofia last year, and a few 
days ago some of the printers locked 
out from the biggest printing plant in 
Sofia in January, and now fighting to 
get their jobs back at the old working 
Union offi- 
cers are. threatened with death by 
secret “patriotic” organizations and 
are frequently beaten up by the police. 
Local authorities in several towns 
have forbidden workers to receive the 
legal organ of the Independent unions, 
Yedinstvo. 

The unions’ report concluded as fol- 
lows: 

“In view of all this, the Independent 
Council of Labor Unions asks the Bul-_ 
garian Government to secure to the 
worker his right to create and develop | 
his labor union freely and without} 
hindrance. We also ask that we be 
allowed to form unions without wait- 
ing for a ratification of our constitu- 
tions by the Ministry of the Interior. 
We request the Government to give 
material aid to the people without 
work, to enforce the social welfare 
laws, to limit speculation in food| 
products by fixinw maxifhum prices 
and to give its attention to the hous- 





ing crisis.” 

In his reply to the unions’ petition, 
Premier Liaptchef handed out the}! 
usual platitudes about the Government | 
being desirous of defending the weaker | 
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side in social conflict and of enforcing 
the welfare laws, but he flatly denied 
that there was a dangerous economic 
crisis in Bulgaria and refused to do 
anything to lower the high cost of liv- 
ing or to build houses. He admitted 
that there were many laborers out of 
work, but he hoped to remedy this 
condition by giving concessions to 
foreign capital. Liaptchef tried to 
excuse the anti-labor attitude -of his 
police by saying that they were afraid 
that the union leaders, as ex-Commu- 
nists, would become the tools of 
political organizations “with alien 
ideals,” although he did not share -this 
fear. He concluded by saying he would 
try to give freedom of aetion to every 
union that acted “within the limits of 
the law.” 


Transport International 
Welcomes East Indians 
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Great satisfaction was voiced by 
members of the Executive Committee 
of the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation at a meeting held in 
Utrecht, Holland, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 
at the recent affiliation of the British 
Indian Seamen’s Union, 30,000 strong, 
and the Bengal Mariners’ Union, with 
20,000 members. Admission’ of the 
Polish Motor Drivers’ Union, with 
1,800 members, was also welcomed, as 
was the news that the affiliation of the 
Australian Railwaymen’s Union, about 
50,000 strong, might be expected with- 
in a short time. 

The Executive Committee authorized 
President C. T. Gramp, who is coming 
to North America soon for a visit, to 
get in touch with the transportation 
unions of the United States and try to 
induce them to consider affiliation with 
the International Federation. 

The Executive Committee passed a 
resolution on the Chinese situation in 
which it lauded the action of the Brit- 
ish labor movement in protesting 
against the provocative military meas- 
ures of the British Government, wel- 
comed the struggle of the Chinese 
workers for a better life, cautioned 
their -leaders against giving the for- 
eign powers an excuse for military in- 
tervention and called upon the affili- 
ated transport workers’ unions ° to 
stand ready to do anything within 
their power to prevent war. 


20,000 Railroad Workers 
On Strike in India 


The railroad strike called on the, 
Bengal-Nagpur line on Feb: 11 for the 
purpose of forcing recognition of the 
union, better housing conditions and 
decent treatment by the railroad offi- 
cials, is spreading fast, according to 
reports received by the Secretariat of 
the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation in Amsterdam, and more 
than 20,000 workers are out. 

Seven big railroad centers are prac- 
tically tied up and workers in all 
branches of the service are joining the 
strike. The railroad officials have used 
troops and police to break up strike 
meetings. Several strikers have been 
wounded and many arrested, but this 
has not lowered the strikers’ morale in 
the least, the report from the 
British-Indian Railroad Men's Federa- 
tion to Amsterdam. 

The Transport Workers’ Federation, 
with which the Indian railroaders are 
affiliated, has already sent a substan- 
tial contribution to the strikers and 
has urged its affiliated unions to do 
likewise. It has also cabled a protest 
to the British Viceroy in India against 
the violence being used against the 
strikers and has asked the British 
Transport Workers’ officials to draw 
the attention of the British Govern- 
ment to the situation. 
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time being. It has written a report 
which clearly indicates its sympathies 
are with the workers. After referring 
to the fact that 2,275 workers are on 
strike, the report continues: 

“It is therefore evident a large num- 
ber of persons are affected by the 
strike, and with them their families. 
As to the conduct of the strikers in 
general, this commission may say that 
it has been peaceful. It can also affirm 
that the cigarmakers have always been 
ready. to accept the services of this 
commission, and that the company has 
always rejected our intervention, judg- 
ing for itself as to the necessity or no 


necessity of said intervention, though 


in our opinion such judgment had not 
been requested. 

“Regarding the questions at issue, 
the commission cannot reach the con- 
clusion that the readers were political 
propagandists, since only novels and 
some popular scientific books were 
read by them. Neither can this com- 
mission affirm that shop committees 
encroached upon the authority of the 
owner or directors of the factory, be- 
cause it refuses to believe that the 
latter lacked power to resist imposi- 
tions on the part of the laborers, and 
further, because the firm and steady 
attitude of the company, in rejecting 
the services of a commission of a pub- 
lic character, such as this, does not 
allow us to believe that the company 
lacked resolution to oppose an im- 
position of a private committee from 
its own shops. The commission must 
also declare that when new “vitola” 
gre introduced by the company it 
would seem fair that their prices 
should be established by both employ- 
ers and employee since, if they are 
fixed by one party onjy, it might hap- 
pen that said party would forget the 
other party's interests and consider 
only its own. This commission thinks, 
moreover, that a little effort on the 
part of the company would have 
obviated a conflict whose results can- 
not be determined now, but which is 
seriously affecting the company itself 
and also causes terrible anguish to the 
laborers. 

“In all conflicts between capital and 
labor, mutual concessions based on a 
spirit of unselfishness and a desire to 
harmonize, bring about the desired 
solution. Such has been the case of 
the strippers’ strikes at Caguas, 
Gurabo, San Lorenzo, Aguas Buenas, 
Vega Alta, Juncos and the strikes of 
Cayey and other places, in which both 
employers and employees, having re- 
quested and accepted the impartial in- 
tervention of this commission, reached 
satisfactory settlements. 

“This commission feels that it 
should recommend that police as- 
sistance be not granted to any of 
the parties in this conflict, until 
there is an alteration of the public 
peace, or when the commission of 
a crime is involved. 

“This commission regrets that in a 
year when it has had complete success 
in the solution of other industrial con- 
flicts, it should have been unsuccess- 
ful in the case of the Porto Rican 
American Tobacco Company, 

“However, the obstinate opposition 
of the corporation, ‘The Porto Rico- 
American Tobacco 
Porto Rico,’ 
efforts on the part of this commission.” 


KARLIN WINS $30,000 
FOR WIDOW OF MAN WHO 
WAS KILLED AT WORK 


A young widow and her two chil- 
dren, impoverished by the death of 
their breadwinner, came into a for- 
tune of $30,000 this week. 

Following the death of her hus- 
band, Nicholas Dydykiewicz, 25, a win- 
dow cleaner, in June, 1924, Mrs. Just- 
yna Dydykiewiez, 22, became a jani- 
tress to support her children. 

A jury's verdict in the New York 
Supreme Court, awarding the young 
widow $30,000 for the death of her hus- 
band, has banished penury. The widow 
said she would lay aside a substan- 
tial part of the award for the educa- 
tion of her babes, Pauline, 4, and 
Nicholas, 2. 

Almost three years ago Nicholas fell 
to death from the sixteenth story of 
a building at 25th street and Fourth 
avenue. Suit was brought by Wil- 
liam Karlin, attorney, at 291 Broad- 
way, against the Unterberg Realty 
Corporation, owners of the building. 
The blame for the window cleaner’s 
death was laid to a defective bolt 
which gave way when Nicholas at- 
tached his samety belt. 
an active and veteran member of the 
Socialist Party. 


TAXI DRIVERS FIGHT 
STARVATION WAGES 


Y.—Violence, with 





ROCHESTER, 
the arrest of numerous strikers and 
non-strikers, has marked the walkout 
of taxicab drivers which began here 
February 7. The alleged violence has 
taken many forms, including shoot- 
beatings, hurling of bricks from 
bridges through the top of passing 
cabs and the theft of cabs. The Yel- 
low Cab Company, against which the 
strike is directed, disclaims responsi- 
bility for the trouble in which non- 
striking drivers are concerned, and 
Chauffeurs’ Local No. 113, newly or- 
ganized as a result of the strike, has 
consistently urged its men to conduct 
themselves in an erderly manner. 

All of the taxicab companies of the 
city except the Yellow Cab Company 
has agreed to the terms of the men. 
The Yellow employs about half of the 
total. 

Starvation wages, running as low as 
$4 for a week’s: work, is given as the 
cause of the strike, in which the men 
are demanding a maximum of $27.50 a 
week for men of two years’ experience, 
and a minimum of $22.50 for men of 
less than one year’s experience. 

The Central Trades and Labor 
Council has indorsed the strike and 
voted to give the members of the new 
local moral and financial assistance. 
The strike was organized by the Labor 
Conference Board of the A. F. of Li 
an organization which supplements 
the activities of the central body. 
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Lecture by Howell 

| Clarence V. Howell will be the speak- 
er at the Free Center Forum, 219 Sec- 
ond avenue, New York, this Sunday 
evening. He will speak on “Group Sal- 
vation from the Socialist Standpoint.” 
| Admission is free, and a very interest- 
ling discussion follows always the lec- 
| ture, 

} 
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UNION DIRECTO 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. 


LOCAL % 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
Secretary 


EDWAED DUNN, Fin. Secretary 














BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


Office & H uarters, 


WILLIAM aNeeRe,, President 
VALENTI UMB, 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y 


, Brooklyn Pe. Lyceu 
fice open Gaily except ‘endaye from 9 A. 


oc xo. » 
» 949 Willow 


Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 


JOHN TIMMINS, 


Vice-President 


og Me Ave. Shee 4621 Stagg 


CHARLES PFLAUM, 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


Fin. Secy. 
Treasurer 

















Mr. Karlin is}! 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.t 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. 75. 


THOMAS DALTON, President 
HARRY P.'EILERT, Fin. THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Se 


LOCAL UNION 488 


Bec’y 











N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


_CAP MAKERS 


Cap one. Rw 4 Workers 
OFFICE: 210 pron 5th por a 
Phone: Orchard 9869-1-3 
The Council meets every ist and ird 
Wednesday. 
JACOB ROBERTS, See's 
8. HEERSHKOWITZ, M. 
Organizers, 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every ist end ird 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 
CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery Ist and 3rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 





All Meetings are held in the | 

H Workers’ Lyceum | 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street 














The International Ladies’ 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


Garment Workers’ Union 


| 3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelses 2148 


ABRAHAM GAROFF. Secretary-Treasurer 


a 





‘The Amalgamated Ladies’ 


Office 231 East 14th Street - - 


DAVID DUBINSKY, 


Local No. 10, I. 


Garment.Catters’ Union 
L. G. W. U. 
Telephone Ashland 2609 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


General Manager 





Italian Cloak, Suit 








United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet ist and 3d peatee. sP. M. 
tive Board same day, 6.30 P. M. 
R. GUSKIN, Charme an 
M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Goevetaag iecneiver 


Execu- 





DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AMERICA 


67-69 Lexington Avenue 


Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 


Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, 
Recording Secretary 


CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., rey 

J Olsen, . See’y 

Charles Johnson, §r., 
Treasurer 


= oar 


Madison Sqaare 4992 


Business Agents 














Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, 
mesMngs every Friday at 8 


Regular 
JOHN A. HANNA, 


THOMAS SHEARLAW. Fin, Seo’y. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
or York. 


esident. J. J. DALTON, Vice-President. 


Pat? 
CORDINER, Rec. Seo’y. 
wittiam FIFE, Bus. Agent, | 


Phone: 
VELANDER 8339 ' 








CHAS. BARR, Treasurer, 














Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Headquarters in the 


Office: Brooklyn 


except Thursday. 

JOHN HALEETT, 
President 
FRANK HOFFMA) 
Vice-President 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. 
ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO. 
( Rec. Secretary 
N, JOHN THALER, 

Fin. Secretary 


949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office hours every day 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 


SIDNEY PEARSE, 


W. SMITH, 
Treasurer 


Business Agent 














PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. ge Harlem 6432. 


Meetings Every Monday Evening. The Execntive Board Meets Every 
ia at = LABOR TEMPLE, 243 EAST sari STREET, NEW YORE C 
MICHAEL J. SOLLERAN, President andé Business Agent. 
Fading SRINaN Bie Se 2onx Leavy Sem 
in. "y. HN 
MICHAEL GALLAG » Ree, JOSEPH LeM0 sade 




















Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated wie the American Federation | Laber ané 
Nationa! Building Trades Coanei 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza~—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 





HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N, 
175 E. B’way. Orchard 5259 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
AL. GRABEL, ga 

i, KORN, J. LSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 

7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 


TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 


Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 Bast 23rd Street 


GEO. 





Fred Fasslabend, N. Ullman, 
President Rec. Sec'y 

A. Weltner, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec. & Treas. 


Wm. BR. Chisiing, Business Agent 


and Skirt Makers 


LLG, Ww. 0. 


ve Board meets every Thursday et 7:39 P. M 
SECTION MEETIN 
Dowetewn— 008 S 1éth St. lst & 3rd Friday et 6 F. uM. 


Boulevard ist & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M 
st & 3rd Saturday 43 A. M 
Jeneey City—76 Mon 8. 

6. ATORE NINFO, Manager-Secretary. 





EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, L. L. 6. W. OU, 
Exec. Board meets every 3nd and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office. 501 EB. 16ist St. 

Melrose 17690 
Gane GRABHER, President. 
WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 


‘United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
nt oe 11016. A. &: ef L. 
7 East 15th § + we aph pecan nang 


day aight a ni Senet em NB = 


LOCIS FELDHE! ahd 
ED. GOTEESMAN, Secy.-Treas. 
L. D, ane ee 
_LAUIS FUCBS. Bus. Agent. 





Italian Dressmakers’ 
Union, Local 89, 1, L. G. W. U. 


Executive “Board meets every Tuesday 
evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. Phone: 


Lackawanna 4844. 
LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 





WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U, 
117 Seeond Avenue 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 1106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 





AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 


WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR. 


Telephones: 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. 


Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. 


Seo'y-Tress. | 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD) 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


@11-€21 Broadway, New York, N. ¥, 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. 


Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. \_ 





HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 








Office: 
62 East 106th Street 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 
Financial Secretary 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 | 


Telephone: 
Lehigh $141 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104tb Street, 
4. HENNENFIELD, 


ording Treasurer 











Pioneer Youth to Hold Bazaar 


A unique Bazaar is being planned | 


by the boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of Pioneer Youth clubs in New 
York City. This Bazaar which will 
begin on Friday, March 18th and will 
last throughout the day and evening 
of Saturday, March 19, will be held at 
the Walden School, 34 West 68th 
Street, New York City. 

Goods of every description will be 
sold and exhibited, many of the 
articles to be sold having been made 
by the children of the various clubs. 
The children’s’ articles will include: 
wooden toys, painted pottery, statuary 
and paintings, home-made candy, dolls 
in international costumes, etc., etc. 
There will also be exhibits of the 
children’s work, a pafticularly inter- 
esting booth being the “Nature” 
booth. 

It is planned as well to have many 
types of merchandise for adults who 
are interested in purchasing. 


Among the exhibits that will in- 


terest parents mostly, will be an ex- 
|hibit of the books that the literature 
committee of Pioneer Youth has found 
most desirable to include in the 
children’s library. 

The entertainment during the Bazaar 
|will be furnished entirely by the 
| children. The program includes a 
musical entertainment Friday evening 
by the orchestra of Pioneer Youth 
children, and solos. Saturday morn- 
ing it is intended to have a circus and 
side-show. A play by Dunsany, “The 
Compromise of the King of the Golden 
lIsles,’” will be presented Saturday 
|afternoon. 

A lunch and tea room will be oper- 
ated by a joint committee of children 
and wothers throdghout the period of 
the Bazaar. 

Educators and artists are co-operat- 
ing with the children to make the 
Bazaar a success, and quite a num- 
ber of labor unions have helped by 
contributing materials, 

















WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND Beck 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 


= 





























WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





BROOKLYN, N, 


Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


Y. 


Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 


St., Brooklyn 


ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 


I. JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. I, RABINOWITZ, Treas. 
M ARKER, Financial Sec’y., 200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn 











N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 


ICAL 


. Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every 
SHIELD’ 


UNION No. 


$rd Sunday of Every Month et 
OOKLYN. 


8 HALL, §7 SMITH ST., BR 





Phone Watkins 9188 
LEON 8. ROUSE 
Jobn Sullive an 
John 8. 


President 
Vice-President 
n" eu 
Secretary-Treas. 


ore F. Douglas 
Organiser 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, 8 P. M. 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH, President. 
JOHN W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
wi Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEOKGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 


at 


LLIAM MEHRTENS, 














U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


0 2023 
FR. mt every Wednesday, at 8 p. m. 


WA’ 


M 
PRED DEIGAN. 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 468, of NEW YOR CITY 
Fifth Avenue. Phone: 
OBAN, President. JOHN WALSH, 
Ganwel-Gowretary. 


Harlem 4878. 
at 243 East 84th Street 


Vice-President, 


atl HOPKINS, Secretary. 


Busine 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN. SOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 








LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOBEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Office »nd Headquarters: Phone: 6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every Srst and third Wednesday at § P. M. | 

| 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
President. 


JAMYS McGUIRE, Recording Secretary 


217 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


JAMES BURKE, GILBERT 


Vice-President. 


OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Dolegates. 


©. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Death Benefit........ 
Sick Benefit.... 


in case of sickness, 
Death Benefit, $250. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 
57,115 
346 BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925. . 
Benefits Paid 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 
For Further Information Write to tha Main Office or to the Branch 
Financia] Secretary of Your District 


$2,530,781.96 


- $3,481,370.89 
8A61,033.81 


accident or death! 








See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 
OFFICE: 

208 W. 14th St., City 

Local 584 meets 

on 3rd Thursday 

of the month at 


BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth St. 
Executive Board 
meets on the 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 

210 East Fifth Street 


JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 

















GLAZIERS’ UNION 


Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


Office and Headquarters at Astoria Flall, 62 East 
#th St. Phone Dry poe 10173. Begular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. 
ABE LEMONICK, ere KOPP, 

Pres. Rec, Seo'y, 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, 

Vice-Pres, n. See'y, 
JACOB RAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, 

Bus. Agent. Treasurer. 





German Painters’ Union 


LOCAT, 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’s. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. 
vagy ROTHMAN. President, 
ALWIN BOETTINER Secretary 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin. ~Sec'y 














Wear This Buttes 


PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 866 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Dally, 8 a. m. to 6 p. mw, 
40HN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 


jent Fin. 
M. McDONALD, G. T. BREHEN, 
Vice-President Ree. 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, § P. M. 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
AL SOCIETIES. Beating Capacity $80. 








Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Heacquarters, 219 Sackmen 
&t., Brooklyn 


Phone Pickens 1144 
Philip Larie, Pres, 

M. Brodie, Greenises 
I. Burstein, Treas 


Onien Drivers 8. Rosenzweig, Bus. 


Bep. 











THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY . 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, eic., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New Y ork. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the New York Labor: Temple, 247 East 84th St., New York. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Germap Teebricians & Draftsmef 


Carpenters’ 


Unies 493 
ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 
Far Dressers) Union Xo. 

















AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27. ARION PLACE 


Organizations at Moderate Rates 


BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brockira. 
large and emali hal! suitabie fer all 
eecasions and meetings st reasonable 


rentals. Stagg 3848. 
Ly 8th OF. 


Labor Temple **247 EAST out 


Workmen's Secsomenes Association. 
Free Lirary open from 1 te 18 ». m 

















New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 


A. ©, W. of A. 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. 


Lecal “Big Four,” 
Stuyvesant 5566. 


Kegular mestings every Friday night at 310 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. fn the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. 


MARTIN SIGEL, Gecy-Trees. _ 





PANTS MAKERS’ 
oF GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BBOADWAY. 


TRADE BOARD > 


Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 


MOBRIS BLUMENRKICH, Manezer. 


HYMAN NOVODVOR, See'7-Treasurer, 





Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A. Cc. W. A. 
Office: 3 Delancey &t, Drydock 3400 


Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C, W. A, 
Mxecutive Board Meets Every Temple} 





Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 BP. ML at the Amalgamated Le ag 
11-27 Arion Pi,, Bkn., N. ¥. 
KE SETH FWA airman} LOUIS CANTOR. Chairman 
KENNETH F. ARD, Secretary: a TAYLOB LEON B 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bus, Agent. Reo. Sec'y Fin. See'y) 
NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 
cuantes KLEINMAN CHARLES GO 
Chafrman 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


LDMAN A. 1,_ SHIPLACOF? 
Manager 





PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER 
Dffice and headquarters, 701 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
Phone Orchard 13906 


Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 


AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAIOLA, 
President. Manager. 
Organizers: GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS 


SAM SCHNALL, 


FLORENCE GELLER, 
Fin. Sec’y, 
Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 


‘Treasurer. 
DINONNO. 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cup aud Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown Office: 649 Broadway. 

Uptown Office: 

Executive Board meeta e 

HYMAN LEDEP*ARB, I. H. Se ee 
Chairman Ex. Bd 

ORGANIZERS: 


30 West 37th Street. 


Phone Spring 45 
Phone Wisconsin 12 
very Tuesday evening 
NATH ox “SPECTOR, 


“8 
70 


ALEX ROSB, 
Sec — 


LH. GOLDBERG. MAX GOODMAN. *_* “MENDELOWIT 





N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 









WORKERS OF peg 


Headquarters: ot BROADWAY (Room 523) hone ri 2258-2258 
G, GOOZFE anager H. ROSENBERG, gulees ~ #. 
A t Board meets every Second and Fourth Monda) 


rd 
a 





{ Directors meet every First and 
E 


ecutive Board meets ev 


Third M onday 
Sc y. 





ry Wednesday. 


Ex 
These ‘Meetings Are Held in the ‘Office of the Union 





Waterproof Garment Workers’ 

Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. U. 

130 East 25th St. Madison Sqnare 1934 

Executive Board meets every Monday 
erP.M 


4& WEINGABT, 
Sec’y-Treas, 


D. GINGOLD, 
Manager. 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Leeal 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Union. 

Office and Headquarters, $49 Willoughby 

Ave., Brookiyn Pulask! 0798 

Regular Meetings, ist and rd 7a 
M. REISS, President. 


E FREbDNAS Be Rey. 
Bi. WALSImOvE he 





INTE SwaTti 


FUR WORKERS 


UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


9 Jeckson Ave., Lous Island City, N. ¥. 


Tel. Hunters Point ap 


0. SCHACHTMAN, Genera) President. 
{. WOHL. Genera) Secretary-Treasurer. 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


Ciice and Headquarters 12 


St. Marks Place. N. f 


Regular By Every First and Third rridey ats Pp 


Executive "Board 


eets Every Tuesday at § P. M. 


bone Orobaré 3168 


M. BROWD H. FRUCHTER JAMES SMITH 
President P Vice-Pres. Financia! Sec'y 
J. I. NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND 
Rec. Sec'y rreasurer Bus. Agent 





Amalgamated 


Lithographers 


erica, New York Local No, 1 








Balls for Meetings. Entertainments en. 
‘ Palla Telephone Lenes 1068, 4 


of Am 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG... 205 WEST ~ 4 os. Phone: Be; kins 1766 
Reguier Meet! Every Second Fourth 
ARLIN 1N HALL, 19 ST MARK 3 PLACE 
ALBERT E. CASTRO. eicdent 
Pat’: Sanlen, 4 2. Kennedy, & 2. Fiyon Frask Sebel, 
Vice-Prea. Fin. Sec'y Res. See'y freea, 





U. A Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. 1, 
19 Fourth Avenue. 


Offre: 
Recular Meetine every Monday evening. at 162 Clermont Avenue, 


BROOKLYN. NEW 


ToRs 
Phaoe: Steriing 9733. 
Brockirs. 


Exeentive Beare meets every Friday evening, at the 


epen from 8 A. M. te 6 P_ MM. 
THOMAS F. GATES. CHABLES L. PETERSON, 
President. _._ Sect -Treaverer, 
soem ~ "2 
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Laugh at America 
Lest You Weep 








The New Playwrights’ First Production—When 
Will the Regulation Drama End?—Horror Di- 


luted for American Consumption 





of the repertory season of the 
New Playwrights Theatre on 52d 
sees 


[: “Loud Speaker,” the first play 


street, John Howard Lawson 
again that America cannot be looked 
at with unchanged eyes. Chesterton 
says that this misty world of ours 
may be thought of from two aspects: 
we may hope it is the twilight be- 
fore the dawn, or fear it is the twi- 
light before dark. Lawson has given 
us. “Loud Speaker” after’ ‘“Proces- 
sional,” to show that the tragedy of 
contemporary life may beeblinked by 
regarding it as a farce. And surely 
a land whose richest citizen is cul- 
turally an ignoramus; a state whose 
chosen representatives salmly eject 
their legally chosen. fellows whose 
opinions they do not like; a city 
whose mayor reports a prizefight for 
a yellow sheet: surely a country 
where prominent citizens openly mock 
the basic: constitution, where—to ap- 
proach the theatre—self-appointed 
censors permit the vulgar sincerity of 
the burlesque and howl upon the deli- 
eate sincerity of “The Captive,” 
affords ample and excellent material 
for farce! 
“Look 
therein all 


well to the hearthstone; 
hope for America lies.” 
These words from the least effective 
of our Presidents grace the pro- 
gram of what.is less a farce than a 
satirical burlesque. The question of 
domestic tranquility, as Nicaragua 
and “Bunny” Browning have learned, 
is one in which ‘the neighbors will 
have ‘their eyes—or their fingers. Nor 
have even the first ladies of the land 
been wholly free from the smudge of 
whispering scandal—either directly 


sult of husband's peculations. (Strange 
how close, in this commercial world, 


this word for sin—peculation—is to 
speculation!) What wonder, with 
many homes preserved “for the chil- 


dren's sake,” with so many men still 
comfortably sure that it is quite cor- 
rect for them to sow their seed abroad, 


virtuous wife waiting innocently home, | 


what wonder that in “Loud Speaker” 
the family of Harry U. Collins, can- 
didate for governor of New York, is 
torn by internal dissension! And that 
Collins has sought sympathy on the 
sands of Atlantic City! And that his 
wife has likewise turned for consola- 
tion—she, to “a stranger with a 
beard” whose hypnotic .spell works 
weird effects upon the company, and 
brings to Mrs. Collins a pleasant aura 
of soul-sympathy. 

Proceeding by topsy-turvydom, the 
play shows Collins, drunk at broad- 
casting time, in. a sudden intoxicated 
bravado telling the public what he 
really thinks of it; that the news- 
papers are blah, that the promises of 
the candidates are blah, but that he | 
will be elected because the public has 
been fed on blah until it can digest | 
no other food. If X=bunk, and Y= 
money, X+Y=the American public. 
Naturally, Collins is rewarded for his 





“ A |} ries a great American flag. 
active, or passively ‘suffering as a’ re- | ' as 8 





unexpected 

governor. 
Along the route of his campaign, in 

addition to details of 


exploits of newspapers in 
“beats,” in developing “personal in- 
terest” stories—that is, in prying into 


and exposing private affairs for pub- | 


lic gaping; the general demoralization 
that has come over our socia] life 
from the black bottom to the white- 
wash sap; 
today is excellently 
word rhythm is often loosely used in 
regard to the drama; in O’Neill’s “The 
Emperor Jones” the mood of the su- 
perstitious savage is clearly beaten 
out on the tom-tom; in “Loud Speaker” 
there is, less obvious, but no less un- 
mistakable, the jerky syncopation of 
this penysterical age of ours. 


recorded. 


The play rises. to a closing curtain 
of sardonic emphasis. Floradora Fin- 
nigan, the fair stranger who has en- 
tertained Collins at Atlantic City, takes 
it into her head to visit the candidate 
at his me, election night. When, in 
his confusion, Collins speaks of this 
disorderly world, Floradora ventures, 
“IT was born in a disorderly house.” 
“Shake, sister,” replies the next gov- 
ernor, “we've both servants of the 
public.” Thereafter, the hopeful pros- 
titute begins to undress, to show Col- 
lins that she is as desirable as ever; 
the embarrassed man chases her away. 
Meanwhile, word of 
spread; a delegation comes with ban- 
ners and cheers to greet Governor 
Collins; his campaign manager car- 
Into the 
midst of this celebration the gay Flo- 
radora dances, dressed only in ner 
pink chemise—how save the situation? 
Quick-witted Peterson drapes. the 
great flag around the hopeful prosti- 
tute, announcing, “Miss America!” 
America, the land of prostitution! On 
this abrupt summoning of a vision of 
body and soul, throughout the land, 
sold for sordid uses, the curtain falls 
upon a drama that most powerfully, 
by farcical topsy-turvydom, reflects 
the disorganized, intense existence of 
our day. 


The presentation of “Loud Speaker” 
is an effective application of what Eu- 
rope knows as “constructivism.” <A 
modification of this method was em- 
ployed earlier this season in McEvoy’s 
“God Loves Us”; this first application 
of the method to American farce 
takes full advantage of the possibili- 
ties afforded. The sweeping planes of 
the framework, the many twining 
stairs, the rapidly shifting levels of 
action, and the chutes often used for 
entrance and exit, all help maintain 
the pace of the action, the sense of 


feverish, meaningless activity that 
pervades our social organization. To 
Seth Kendall, as the governor, and 


Romney Brent, as the reporter, go 
chief acting honors in a well-chosen 








Artists 
ISA KRAMER | 


World-Famous Balladiste 


TOSCHA SEIDEL 


Renowned Violinist 


ISIDOR GORN 


Russian-American Pianist Virtuoso 


Sunday Evening, March 


immediately). Each 


people. 


A book of over 200 


member of Local 10. 





1901—1926 


Zath ANNIVERSARY JUBILEE 


THE LADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION 
LOCAL 10 


International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 
Will Be Celebrated with the Following 
; Three Features: 
1. A CONCERT AND MASS MEET- 
ING AT MECCA TEMPLE 
Saturday Afternoon, March 26th, at 2 o’Clock 


Each Good Standing Member of Local 10 Entitled 
to Two Free Tickets 


2. BANQUET AT MECCA TEMPLE 
27th, at 5.30 o Clock | 


| Parker in this piece, “A Minuet,” hae 
| Caught the atmosphere of France as it 


PROMINENT ORCHESTRA 
ENTERT AINMENT 


TICKETS $5 PER PLATE (Cutters desiring to sit || 


with their friends should make reservations 


3. HISTORY OF LOCAL 10 


Written by JAMES ONEAL. One copy to every 


Speakers 
WILLIAM GREEN 


President, A. F. of L. 


ABRAHAM CAHAN 


Editor, “Jewish Daily Forward” 


MORRIS HILLQUIT 
W. Uz. 


Legal Adviser, |. L. G. 


MORRIS SIGMAN 


President, |. L. G. W. U. 


DANCING 


table accommodates 10 || 


pages with illustrations. 


honesty by being made 


his domestic 
felicity, we have most effective views | 
of other phases of American life. The 
securing 


the broken rhythm of life | 
The | 


his election has | 


| 


} is ‘seen 


ithe cruel, 


| see,” 





S. L. ROTHAFEL 


| 
| Director of the magnificent new Roxy 
Theatre at Seventh Avenue and 50th 
Street. 





cast. To the New Playwrights Thea- 
tre congratulations on so searching 
and stimulating a drama as the first 


of their series of plays of social 
vision. 

The Regulation Drama 
There are certain formulas that 


dramatists keep on repeating with the 
assurance of the French playwright 
who, when asked if he thought a cer- 


tain bit of humor would get across, 
replied, “It always has!” These old 
standbys of theatrical construction 


date often from the Latin classics, 
which copied them from no longer ex- 
tant’ Greek originals—if we may ven- 
ture to assign a specific origin. Others 
are more recent, being traceable no 
farther than the Arabian Nights, or 
Boccaccio, or Moliere—though he and 
Shakespeare rather prove the wide- 
spread borrowing of favorite dramatic 
subjects. Nor is the antiquity of a 
theme an argument against its pres- 
ent use; merely, the playwright, hav- 
ing well tried material to his hand, 
ought to make good use of it. 


In “We All Do,” which Knud Wiberg 
and Marcel Strauss have written, and 
which is now running at the Bijou 
Theatre, an old theme received rather 
unskillful handling. The name of the 
play is much less justified to the some- 
what similar title, “Aren't We All?”— 





unless, as the response of the critic 
on hearing the mechanical asp, in 
“Antony and Cleopatra”. lifting its 


head to bite the. Queen’s fair arm, give 
forth a mighty hiss. The lawyer who 
is the villain of this play deserves no 
less; never was a supposedly success- 
ful attorney so stammering a wretch, 
so dependent for his every idea upon 
those about him, so wholly without re- 
sourcefulness, without sense, without 
life. The others in the piece, fortu- 
nately, are better endowed; his daugh- 
ter seems to have developed by reac- 
tion against her father; the son takes 
after his mother’s old sweetheart (in 
every respect except the physical!); 
and the old sweetheart returns with 
his heart still sweet for the rescue of 
the self-sacrificing wife. On the 
other leg of the problem, the Countess 
D'Albini is a quite conscience-less 
mistress, and the drama acquires a 
measure of complication from the fact 
that it is her son that loves the 
lawyer's daughter. This is a very com- 
fortable skirting of the tragedy of the 
old Greeks; the incest-theme that has 
hurtled horror down the ages is made 
a drawing-room comedy for a society 
that tames its evil into naughtiness, 
and somersaults its tears into leers, its 
downright emotions into pallid 
counterfeits. So may expect to 
see “We All Do” run the comfortable 
way of “plays that fit the popular 
| taste’"—unless the recent censorship is 


| a sign of a saner drama. 


their 
we 





Horror Diluted 


| 


| 

Down on Grove street, in Greenwich 
| Village, where anything unusual may 
| be rather more than expected to hap- 
pen, the American Grand Guignol is 
J cecgumrtiniy to bring to this country 
| the spirit of the French theatre of the 
| name. 


The American Grand Guignol com- 
| mendably departs from the program 
; Announcement that it will reproduce 
|} the French plays, and offers what 

entirely native group of 
pieces. “We're All in the Gutter,” the 
first of the evening, is set in 
Limehouse, London. It is in story an 
effective bit of the of circum- 
but the development is 
bald for even the good acting of the 
drunkards to make it deeply 
moving. The other plays on the bill 
effective. Immediately fol- 
London scene is a snared 
of romance in the artificial 
French while 
guillotine. Louis N. 


seems an 


play 


irony 


stance, too 


two 


are more 


lowing the 
moment 


lives of two nobles, 


awaiting the 


through the spectacles of 


| Booth Tarkington in “Monsieur Beau- | 


caire,” but in this mood he has cre- 
ated a delicate satire. The moment of 


sneering jailer makes a 


Strong contrast to the deliberate de- 
tachment of the nobleman and the 
pretense of polite address through 


| 2 

| which he and his wife express their 
| deep love as they await their call, he 
| Wonder ng whether there really is a 


heaven, she, taking his hand walk 


to-the guillotine, responding, ““We shall | 


to 








Joseph T. Shipley. | 


BRAHMS QUARTETTE 
IN SONG RECITAL 


In the presentation of a song recital 


enters much more into the interpreta- 
tion of the piece than does that of an 
instrumentalist. Even good. instru- 
mental quartettes are rare, however, 
because the problem of merging the 
individual in the organization is ever 
present, and is accomplished only after 
many years of serious attempts at con- 
cordance. With quartettcs of singers, 
the problem is still more serious. The 
personality that in the solo singer is 
emphasized. must be subdued in the 
quartette, because the singing quar- 
tette virtually assumes an instrumental 
aspect. 

Although the Brahms Quartette, 
which presented a varied program of 
songs at Town Hall last Wednesday 
night, because of its youth failed to 
attain the effects only long. concordant 
study can produce, it nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in some of the numbers in con- 
veying convincingly the mood of the 
composer. .It was very impressive. in 
Braims’ “Die Nonne,” and its inter- 
pretation of “Je suis trop jeunette,” a 
fourteenth ‘century song arranged by 
Deems Taylor, was appropriately deli- 
cate and piquant. Yet they failed in 
the more subtle “Chaque chose a son 
temps,” for while they seem capable 
in the two extremes of church-like 
music and the syncopated “Swing 
Along, Children,” the four singers— 
Claribel Banks and Nadine Cox, so- 
pranos, and Nancy Hitch and Elinor 
Markey, contraltos—are astray in the 
realm between. With the exception of 
“Die Nonne,” the Brahms group was 
given an indifferent performance. The 
French and English groups, chiefly 
folksongs, they sang in an animated, 
if not rounded, style. Byron Hughes 
at the piano assisted ably. The obvious 
sincerity of these young women augurs 
well for the future-of the quartette. 

H..S. 


NOTES OF THE 
THEATRE 


A center of working class art and 
drama is being developed at the 52nd 
St. Theatre, 52nd street and Eighth 
avenue, where five insurgent play- 
wrights, including Michael Gold, John 
Dos Passos, John Howard Lawson, Em 
Jo Basshe, and Francis’ E. Faragoh, 
are staging a series of radical plays 
for woring class audiences, 

Paintings and designs by well known 
working class artists and modernist 
painters, as well as models of the new 
stagecraft, drawn from the Russian 
proletarian theatre, will be exhibited 
in the hallways and galleries of the 
theatre beginning this week. 

The Playwrights Theatre opened 
last Wednesday with John Howard 
Lawson's “Loud Speaker.” It will be 
followed by Em Jo Basshe’s “Earth,” 
which opens next Wednesday. 





the personality of the individual singer 








The! night audience who suggests the best 
two plays will then alternate, iii, aes for it. i 


muse me 





EVA LE GALLIENNE 
Whose repertoire company is present- 
ing Susan Glaspell’s “Inheriters” at 
the 14th Street Theatre, 





playing a week. , Toward the end of 
the month Michael Gold’s revolution- 
ary Mexican play, “La Fiesta,” will be 
added to the repertory. 

Special rates are offered to workers, 
and still lower rates to labor unions 
or labor groups who buy blocks of 


THE WEEK IN MUSIC 
March— 

12—Boston Symphony Orchestra, aft- 
ernoon, Caarnegit Hall. 

12—London String Quartet, afternoon, 
Aeolian Hall. 

12—Dmitri Tiomkin, piano, afternoon, 
Town Hall, ‘ 

12—Intercollegiate Glee Clubs, 
ning, Carnegie Hall. 

12—Solomon Golub, composer, evening, 
Town Hall. 

12—Emily Haberland, 
Aeolian Hall. 

12—Free Orchestra concert, evening, 
Metropolitan Art Museum. 

13—New York Symphony Orchestra, 
afternoon, Mecca Temple. 

18—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

13—Maria Kurenko, songs, afternoon, 
Carnegie . Hall. 

13—Moriz Rosenthal, piano, afternoon, 
Aeolian Hall. 


eve- 


songs evening, 


13—Harold- Bauer, piano, afternoon, 
Town. Hall. 
13—Alba Nardone, violin, evening, 


Aeolian Hall. 
14—Mildred Largie, 
Aeolian Hall. 


piano, afternoon, 


14—Allied Concert Artists, afternoon, 


Town Hall, 

14—Manuel Miller, baritone, evening, 
Carnegie Hall. 

14—Curtis Quartet, -evening, Aeolian 
Hall. © 

14—Dudley Buck Singers, evening, 
Town Hall. 


15—Philharmonic and New York Sym- 
phony, evening, Metropolitan. 

15—Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano, eve- 
ning, Carnegie Hall. 


15—Edwin Hughes, piano, evening, 
Aeolian Hall. : 

16—Doris Madden, piano, evening, 
Town Hall. 

16—Stefan Sopkin, violin, evening, 
Aeolian’ Hall. 

17—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 
Carnegie Hall. 

17—Youry Bilstin, ’’cello, evening, 


Aeolian Hall. 

17+-Della Baker, songs, evening, Town 
Hall. 

18—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

18—New York Symphony Orchestra, 
evening, Carnegie Hall. 

18—Bernard Ocko, violin, 

| Aeolian Hall. 





evening, 











seats. 

“The Adventurer,” the English ver- 
sion of Brian Marlow of Captain 
Raffaele Calzini’s satirical comedy, in 
which Lionel Atwill is being starred | 
by the Messrs. Shubert, has its out of | 
town premiere this week at the Shu- | 
bert-Belasco in Washington. This is a| 
part. of the short tour preliminary to | 
its New York premiere. “The Adven- | 
turer” was produced in Milan in 1921 
and immediately won popularity 
throughout Europe... It is hailed there | 
as the first play to. treat classical | 
episode in a spirit of modern satire. | 
It deals with the episodes of Homer, | 
which show the return of Ulysses to | 
his home after the seige of Troy. | 
Helen of Troy, Sir Galahad and other | 
notables of old will probably follow. 

Reginald Owen, who plays Almady, 
the actor, who causes all the trouble 
and much of the fun in “The Play’s 
the Thing,” in which Holbrook Blinn | 

! 





| 


is starring at Henry Miller's Theatre, 
is himself a playwright. In collabora- 
tion with Bertha Hope he has just | 
completed a new comedy, which is to | 
be produced by the Concord Players 
of Concord, Mass., on March 31... The 
Concord Players are one of the oldest 
Little Theatre groups in America, be- 
ing founded in 1850 by Louisa M. Al- 
cott. Its present director is Samuel 
Merwin, the author, who will direct 
Reginald Owen's play. It will be pro- 
duced without a title, and a prize is 
to be given to the member of the first 





COR. 6th AVE. & 14th 8ST. 


WEEK OF MARCH 14: 
Mon. Eve., March 14 
“CRADLE SONG” 
Tue. Eve., March 15 “INHERITORS” 
Wed. Mat., March 16 
“CRADLE SONG” 
Wed. Ev., Mar 16 “THREE SISTERS” 


Spec. Thu. Mat., March 17 ? 
: “CRADLE SONG” 
Thu. Ev. March 17 “INHERITORS” 


Fri. Eve., M h 18 
Be NC EEE RADLE SONG” 


Sat. Mat., March 19 “INHERITORS” 
Sat. Eve., March 19 “Master Builder” 





OWING TO 


DEMAND Special Matinee 





Sth MONTH 


CIVIC REPERTORY 


Eva Le Gallienne 


“CRADLE SONG” 


Telephone Watkins 7767. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
Prices, 50c., $1.10, $1.65 


WEEK OF MARCH 21: 
Mon. Eve., March 21 


“CRADLE SONG” 
e. Eve... M - 


Tu arch 22 
“JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN” 
Wed. Mat., Mar. 23 
“CRADLE SONG” 
Wed. Eve., March 23 “INHERITORS” 
Spec. Mat. Thu., Mar. 24 
“CRADLE SONG” 





Thu. Eve., Mar. 24 “Master Builder” 
Fri. Eve., March 25 ‘INHERITORS” 
Sat. Mat., March 26 

“CRADLE SONG” 
Sat. Eve., March 26 “INHERITORS” 


THURSDAY 
MARCH 17 











The Theatre Guild 
WEEK OF 





GUILD THEATRE 


BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 


52nd Street. es 
Matinees THURSDAY and SATURDAY 


Week of March 2i—PYGMALION 





Acting Company in 
MARCH 14 


Eve at &:30 


at 2:30 


West of Broadway 





WEEK OF 


JOHN GOLDEN 





THE SILVER CORD 


THEATRE, 
Matinees THURSDAY and 


Week of March 2i—NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 


MARCH 14 


East of Broadway CIRCLE 
SATURDAY 5678 


58th St., 











WHAT 
SHALL 


We cannot find ad- 
jectives and superla- 
tives strong enough 
to describe the thou- 
sand and one won- 
ders and innovations 
of The ROXY, truly 
the most sumptuous 
and stupendous 


seats over 6,200. 


beauty. 





craft. 


tion. 
| 








balcony. 


Lighting—a plant three times 


WE SAY? 


theatre ever erected. ~ 


World's largest theatre— 


Foyers and lobbies of incom- 
parable size and splendor. 
Decorations of indescribable 


A new idea in stage and stage- 


Acoustics—A revelation! 
Projection— Another revela- 


Ventilation—The last word 
in scientific air-conditioning. 
Spacious elevators to the 






Ly MM 


t 


h 


about the $10,000,000 
ROXY THEATRE 


the capacity of 


theatre—sufficient to light 


seats arranged to provide un- 
usually ample room between 


rows. 


cou rtesy. 


Six box offices conveniently 
located for your service. 


Service: A staff of attendants 
thoroughly organized and 
drilled under the direction 
of a fetired Colonel of the 
U. S. Marines, ensures every 


any other 
attempted. 


and power a city of a quarter in existence. 

of a million. Colossal 

Luxurious and comfortable ously 
consoles. 


Cathedral chimes of 21 
in any theatre. 









%ROXY THEATR 


Opening Tonight At 8:30 P. M. 





ROXY CIRCUIT, Inc, HERBERT LUBIN, President 


50 St. 
& 7th Ave. 


Standards of entertainment never before 
Largest permanent symphony orchestra 
Pipe ian — largest in any t 
theatre in the world— played simultane- 

by three organists on three separate 


Permanent choral group of 100 voices. 
Permanent ballet corps of 50 dancers. 


j 
cAND—The VITAPHONE!!! | 


‘Opening 
GLORIA 
SWANSON’S 


Greatest Dramatic Triumph 


“The Love 


Her first United Artists’ 
WS Production 


“The Cathedral of the Motion Picture” 


Under the Personal Direction of S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) 


The ROXY will give 
you an unforgettable 
thrill. 
world there is no 


In all the 


heatre like it. 


The ROXY Theatre 
is the realization of 
the dreams of a man 
who created and de- 
. 

tions in the motion 
picture theatre. For 
the first time, Roxy 
has a theatre which 
gives full scope to 


eloped presenta- 


is imagination and 


creative power, 


bells— first time 
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THE.SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 











National 





Cammans and build the party and pre- 
pare for the work ahead. Write C. H: 








Miss Stephen’s Tour 

Miss Jessie Stephen is having good 
méetings-in her tour across the coun- 
try. We hope all future meetings will 
also be a success. 

Following the announcements last 
week, her meeting for March 13 will 
be in Gillespie, Ill.; March 14, Clinton, 
Ind.; March 15, Indjanagolis, Ind. 
This Indianapolis meeting will be held 
in the Amalgamated Union Hall on 
North Capital avenue; March 16, Day- 
ton, Ohio; March 17, 18, 19, 20, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; March 22, Syracuse, 
N. Y. The meeting at Syracuse will 
be held under the joint auspices of the 
Socialist Party and Workmen's Circles. 





Illinois 











& 
Norman Thomas in Chicago 
Norman Thomas of New York, di- 
rector of the League for Industrial 
Democracy and former Socialist can- 
didate for governor of New York, will 
be in Chicago for several days dur- 
ing the week of March 14. The Social- 
ist Party is co-operating with the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy in arranging a dinner 
in his honor. 


[ Ohio 


wat 








A statement by John‘ G. Willert, 
State Secretary, to Socialists, reads: 

“We all want to see the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth. We have a grand 
opportunity of helping it. To get what 
you want you must work for it. You 
must build the party; you must con- 
tribute your mite; you must be a part 
of the movement, IN ACTION. Arouse 
the masses; arrange meetings; or- 
ganize; get into the campaigns— 
BUILD. Are you ready? If so, send 
the names of those you believe will be 
with us; prepare for the coming elec- 
tions. The State Office will help, but 
it dépends on you. Will you do this? 
Then send the word, and we shall go 
on and build a Socialist Party in Ohio. 
The time is NOW.” 


eo 


Cc. H. Cammans announced that a 
bill he had introduced in the State 
sLegislature reducing the number of 
signatures necessary on petitions to 
allow a, minority party to get on the 
ballot, was passed and signed by the 
Governor. The previous law was pro- 
hibitive, but the new one makes it 
easy for the Socialists to get back in 
the next campaign. Credit is due 
Comrade Cammans for his tact, ability 
and service to the party in Idaho. The 
Socialists of Idaho should get behind 











Cammans, Box 31, Boise, Idaho. 


[ Colorado 


In a recent issue of the American 
Appeal, funds were asked from read- 
ers in Colorado to assist organization 
in that State. Such funds should be 
sént to C. A. Bushnell, Holyoke, Colo., 
State Secretary. 


California 


Los Angeles 

Kenneth Lindsay will speak under 
the auspices of thé City Central Com- 
mittee at Leighton’s Cafeteria, 540 
South Broadway, on Thursday, March 
17, at 7 p. m. Reservations can be 
made by calling R. W. Anderson, phone 
Vermont 6811, and must be made by 
Wednesday evening, March 16. _ 

A Réd Card assembly was held Sun- 
day, Fébruary 20, and the following 
candidates were nominated for the 
council: Harry Sherr, 9th District; 
H. M. Leach, 13th District, and Alick 
W. Anderson, 15th District. The fol- 
lowing were nominated for the Board 
of Education:,; Frank H. White, N. 
Jackson Wright, L. G. Wilhite, Chas. 
F. Conley, Mrs. M. N. Rubin, Miss 
Jennie Armstrong, and Julius Levitt. 


New England: 


State Convention 

The Massachusetts Stat 
will be held on Sunday, April 24, at the 
Socialist Headquarters, 21 Essex 
strect, Boston. Branches are urged to 
elect their delegates at once. 

A local committee to pyt Massachu- 
setts behind the drive for the Debs 
Memorial radio station will be formed 
the week of March 14. 

Lectures 

Alfred Baker Lewis will be available 
for speaking dates during the last 
week in March and the first three 
weeks in April. His subjects are: In- 
dustrial Democracy; Is America a 
Democracy?; American Imperialism; 
Unemployment and Unemployment In- 
surance; The Immoralities of Capi- 
talism; Higher Pay and Lower Prices 
Both; Are Socialists Disloyal? 

Boston Central Branch has had 
Bishop Paul Jones and Leo M. Har- 
kins on the gubject of Imperialism, and 
Trade Union Problems, respectively. 
On Thursday evening, March 17, at 
their headquarters, 21 Essex street, 
Alfred Baker Lewis will speak on 
Unemployment and Unemployment In- 
surance, and on March 24 MacAlister 
Coleman will talk on the Socialist So- 
lution for the Coal Question, 

Yipseis > 

The annual Yipsel District Conven- 

tion will be held in Maynard, April 2 
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Convention | 


f 
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cause they put life and rhythm into 


| Tube train to Summit avenue (now 





3. Any young sympathizer with 
Socialism, between the ages of 16 and 
26, who wants to take part in the 
Yipsel Essay Contest should write at 
onée to the district Secretary, 21 Essex 
street, Boston. Those not now mem- 
bers, but who desire to take nart in the 
contest may becomé eligible by joining 
the Yipsels any time between now and 
May” Day and paying three months 
dues—a total of $1.20. Prizes for the 
contest total $50; any subject con- 
nectéd with the Labor, Socialist or 
Peace Movements may be selected. 





New Jersey 








Finnish Yipsel Dance 

The Finish Yipsels of Jersey City 
will show Saturday night, March 12, 
that as much pleasure as hard work 
can be gotten out of belonging to a 
Yipsel group. At their headquarters, 
131 Winfleld avenue, right off Old 
Bergén road, they aré going to dance 
to music by the Carlton Club Col- 
legians, who are in great demand be- 


the most languid pair of feet. 

Past dances of this Yipsel circle 
have been very successful, but the 
coming one promises to eclipse all its 
forerunners. Admission is 50 cents, 
which covers wardrobe service. Good 
time. 

Hall can be reached from New York 
and Newark by taking the Hudson 


Journal Square), and then boarding a 
street car, Jackson avenue line, bound 
for Greenville, to Winfield avenue. 


New York State 


State Executive Committee 
The State Executive Committee, 
which met last Sunday at Yorkville 
Branch headquarters, considered at 
length various suggestions of exciting 
renewed party interest and activity. 
The committee voted in favor of again 
employing Emil Herman for organiz- 
ing work this summer, provided proper 
arrangements can be made. Inasmuch 
as Senator Downing, Democratic 
leaders in the State Senate, has ex- 
hibited no indication of accepting the 
Socialist party challenge to debate wa- 
terpower devélopment, the state secre- 
tary was instructed to try and line up 
some power company speaker to de- 
bate with Waldman or Thomas. 
Village Nominations 
It was the sense of the State Execu- 
tive Committee that the party consti- 
tution would not be violated if in 
strictly non-partisan village elections 
Socialists participated in non-partisan 
village caucuses and got competent 
Socialists put on the ticket. This would 
not apply if there was any sort of 
party contest in the election, regard- 
less of what names such parties were 
called, whether “Independent,” “Citi- 
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zen” or otherwise, and excepting, a 
bona fide labor party. 
Party Conference 

The party conference called by the 
State Executive Committee held its 
second session at Peoples’ House last 
week, Saturday night, and adjourned | 
sine die after an interesting and in-| 
structive discussion in which many 
comrades participated. Suggestion 
made at the conference will be acted 
on by the State Executive Committee. 

Injunctions 

The Hosition of the party on the 
subject of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes has been set forth by State Sec- 
retary Merrill in a communication to 
Chairman Hickey of the State Senate 
Committee on General Laws. State 
Secretary Mewill attended the hearing 
on injunction bills last Tuesday as the 
party representative. Morris Hillquit 
and S. John Block had beén selected 
by the State Executive Committee to 
speak on these bills, but neither was 


heard from in a féw days. Friday eve- 
ning, May 20, is the date s¢t for the 
great banquet in honor of Judge Jacob 
Panken and Beethoven Hall has been 
engaged for this event. A commit- 
tee empoweréd to purchase. a new 
building for the branch will soon re- 
port a drive will be made for sevéral 
thousand dollars to take possession of 
the new home that will house this 
branch and its activities. 
1-2 A. D. 

Samuel Whitehorn is the new finan- 
cial secretary of this branch, and is 
making every ¢ffort to get in touch 
with delinquént members and, in con- 
junction with the city office, to get 
this branch back to its former strength 
and activity. Intensive organization 
work Will-shortly commence in the 
territory of the 1-2-4 Assembly Dis- 
tricts, Manhattan. 

Yorkville 

The Sunday evening forum helaé by 
this ~braneh had its first session last 
Sunday evening. A small, but inter- 
ested crowd of people were present. 
Last Thursday an enrolled voters’ 
meeting was called and some 50 en- 
rolled Socialist voters in the territory 
of the 14-15-16th. Asesmbly. Districts 
have been written to and invited to at- 


able to be present. 


New York City | 


Central Committee 

A well-attended meeting of the City 
Central Committee was held Wednes- 
day evening, March 2. G. August Ger- 
ber, permanént chairman, presided. 
Fred Paulitsch was elected vice- 
chairman. 

The Central Committee endorsed the 
action of the executive committee in 
ealling the city convention for Satur- 
day, April 2 

On roll call delegates reported ac- 
tivities of their branches. This report 
indicates considerable work done. Out- 
standing reports were rendered by 
Mollie Weingart of the 6-8-12th A. D. 
branch. She reported the successful 
forum being held by this branch, the 
membership drive in this district and 
raising funds for a new clubhouse; 
Arthur Robins reported increased ac- 
tivities by the Yorkville Branch; Sarah 
Witkofsky, of the 17th-18th A. D., re- 
ported on an enrolled voters’ meeting, 
the opening of the forum and that 
seven néw members were admitted. 
Delegates from the Italian Branch 
reported various activities. Joseph 
Sugar told of the interesting doings of 
the Hungarian Branch. Comrades 
Paulitsch and Bernstein reported 
Bronx activities. Comrade Salmi ren- 
dered an abstract of the yearly report 
on membership and activities of the 
Finnish Branch. Comrades Stubbs, 
Tuvim, Weil and Shapiro reported ac- 
tivities of the branches in the Wil- 
liamsburg section of Brooklyn. S. 
| Sarasohn of the 23rd A. D., spoke of 
their theatre party for Friday, March 
11, and that the branch will mail 
some 13,000 copies of Congressman 
Berger's speech to énrolled voters. 
Comrade Sarasohn also réported in- 
creasing activities of Y. P. S. L. circles 











ed at the last branch meeting to co- 
operate with the city office in mak- 
ing the ball of March 18 a success. 
Samuel Hoffman and Sarah Volovick 
were elected member of the city ex- 
ecutive committee to complete the 
Bronx quota of representatives on that 
committee, Secretary Claessens re- 
ported on various activities in con- 
nection with the ball of March 158, en- 
rolled Socialist voters meetings, etc. 
Berger’s Speech 
Some 10,000 copies of Congressman 
Berger’s recent speech have been 
mailed to the voters in various parts 
of the city and another large quantity 
is being ordered. The 23rd A. D. 
branch of Kings County, has voted to 
cover its entire enrollment with copies 
of these speeches, which means that 
about 13,000 Democrats, Republicans 
and Socialists will receive a copy. Two 
thousand have been mailed by our 
Bronx branches, and several thousand 
more by our branches in New York 
and Brooklyn. 
Membership Drive 

The drive for a larger membership 
by many branches is progressing with 
increasing results. Last week a num- 
ber of enrolled voters’ meetings have 
been held and an appeal was made 
at Judge Panken’s Forum on the East 
Side. A large number of applications 
were presented at the executive com- 


past week these meetings have been 
called in the Upper West Side, Man- 
hattan, 7th-S8th A. D. in the Bronx, 
14th-15th-16th A. D. in Yorkville. The 
next meeting will be held in the Boro 
Park Section of the 9th-16th A. D.’s, 
Brooklyn, and in the 3rd A. D., in the 
Bronx. Our plans next week include 
intensive organization work on the 
lower East Side, Washington Heights, 
and in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn. The enrolled voters of the 
ist-3rd A. D.’s in Queens County will 
be circularized by mail preliminary tu 
the possible canvassing of same and 
arrangeménts for public meetings. 
Mention should be again made of the 
aplendid work done at this enrelicd 
voters mecting by Jacob Panken, Wil- 
iam Karlin, Samuel Orr. Willlam M. 
Feigenbeum, Pterye De Nic, Esther 


and that a committee of ten was elect- | 


tend our meétings and support our 
Sunday evening forum. 








Bronx 





cr 
| 
Central Branch 

Esther Friedman is delivering @ 
series of lectures 6n Monday evenings 
under the auspicés of this brafhch, at 
their headquarters, 1167 Boeton road. 
The enrolled voters of all political 
parties have been circularized with no- 
tices of the lectures and a thousand 
copies of Berger's speech have also 
been mailed to them. 

Branch Seven 

The Tremont Forum conducted by 
this branch is holding its regular Fri- 
day evening sessions, with interesting 
topics delivered by most eminent 
speakers. The enrolled Socialist 
voters of the 7th-8th Assembly Dis- 
tricts were circularized last week and 
invited to a meéting. The same voters 
have also received invitations to attend 
the forum. 

Third A. D. 

An attempt is being made to interest 
unafMfiliatéd Socialists in this territory 
for membership in the Socialist Party 
and the possible formation of a néw 
branch. Some ten election districts 
will be canvassed by personal invita- 
tion and preliminary organization 
meetings will be held in the home of 
Hilda G. Claessens, 876 Dawson street, 
Bronx. 

Italian Branch 

A new Italian branch has been or- 
ganized in the lower Bronx territory 
in the lst Assembly District. Its mem- 
Vership is composed of young Italians 
of a promising sort and it is hoped 
that. they will be of considérable as- 
sistance in the work of Socialist prop-~ 
aganda, organization and campaigning 
in this territory. 








Brooklyn 








2nd A. D. 

The 2nd A. D. has arranged a con- 
cert under the guspices of this branch 
and the Y. P. S, L. junior and senior 
circles, at the Brownsville Labor Ly- 
ceum, for Friday evening, April 1. The 
program arranged so far will include 
Solomon Deutsch, a noted young violin- 
ist and radio artist, a soprano, whose 
name will be announced next week, 
and August Claessens, who will render 
a pantomimic recital. The price of 
admission is 50 cents, and tickets are 
on sale at our various headquarters 
in the Brownsville gaction. This con- 
cert is being held for the benefit of the 
building fund, for the erection of a new 
labor lyceum at 420 Hinsdale street. 

2rd A. D. 

The big event of this branch will 
take place this Friday evening, March 
11, at the Hopkinson Theatre. A the- 
atre party will be given and the entire 
house has been engaged for that pur- 
pose. A special program has been 
printed, which, along with other mat- 
ter, contains a handsome number of 
adds donated by sympathizers and 
friends in Bronxville. 





mittee meeting last Wednesday. The | 








F:‘edman and othe-:s. 
City Convention 

that have not elected 
delegates to the city convention are| 
urged to do so without fail. This con- 
vention will meet in the Peoplés House 


Branches 














Saturday afternoon, April 2. The 

Agenda and the order Of business will 

be printed in next week's issue of The 
New Leader 

Manhattan 

6-8-12 A. D. 
The 6th-&th-l2th A. D. Branch is a 
beehive of activity. Their Sunday 


morning forum, with Judge Jacob Pan- 
ken 4s speaker and director, is contin- | 


uing to make progress. Seven new 


week and about a dozen more will be! 





Yipseldom | 








Circle 2 


Circle 2, Seniors, celebrated its first 
anniversary Sunday, March 6. Many 
Yipsels from Manhattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn were present, congratulating 


| jet Party, 6-8-12 A. D. branch. 


that séction. AJ! members of the 
league and the party are urged to help 
in every way. possible. 

Members are asked not to forget to 
send in all outstanding- moneys du? 
the National Office, col'ected for the 
National Office drive. This should be 
done immediately, so that the records 
of the office may be cleared up, 

Bronx Yipsels 

All Bronx Yipzels, prospective Yip- 
sels, their friends and sympathizers 
will get together at a large meeting 
on March 27, at 3. p. m., at 1167 Boa- 
ton Road. A well-known speaker will | 
address this meéting. Organization 
matters and the future activities of 
the Bronx Yipsels will bé discussed by 
the members, This meeting is under 
the auspices of the Frony Borough 
Committee. 

Party Dance 

On Saturday evening, April 9, at 1167) 
Boston Road, the Socialist Party in | 
conjunation with the Bronx Y. P. 3. L. | 
will run a dance. A special effort ts} 
being madé by the Yipsels to make 
this affair worth while. Membéra of 
thé league are requested to buy their) 
tickets from the Bronx Yipsels. | 








New Circle Meets 

On Sunday, March 13, the first meét- 
ing of a newly organized Yipsel 
group will be held at the Workmen's 
Cirele School, 550 East 139th street, 
néar St. Ann’s avenue, Bronx, at 3 
p.m. All Yipsels and party comrades 
are urged to communicate with the 
City Office if they have any knowl- 
edge of young péople residing in that 
section. 

Commune Celebration 

The Socialist Party will hold a Paris 
Commune affair on Friday evening, 
March 18. The Yipsels are urged to 
make évery effort in selling tickets for 
this affair. Ticketa are now on sale 
in all Yipsel Circles and can be pro- 
curéd from the secretary or organ- 
izer. The City League will receive a 
certain percentage on this affair. Buy 
your tickets now and urge aljl others 
to do likewise. 

Yipsel Juniors 


‘Circle 2 
At a meeting held by Circle 2 laat 
Saturday at 219 Sackman street, 


Brooklyn, the following officers were 
elected: Florence Rosen, organizer; 
Isreal Rotkin, educational director; 
Geutry Goldman, recording and finan- 
cial secretary. Comrades Rodin and 
Kaminsky were elected social and ath- 
letic directors. The next meeting will 
be held Saturday, March 12, at 2 p. m.,, 
at headquarters. All are welcome, 
Circle 13 

Circle 18 met last Sunday at 420 
Hinsdale street, Brooklyn. Five ap- 
Plicants were accepted, making a total 
of 24 members. After the business 
meeting a general discussion followed 
on “Italy and Its Fascist Govern- 
ment.” The circle thanks Henry Sap- 
kowitz for the good work he has ren- 
dered the group. The next meeting 
will be on Sunday at 2 p. m. All 
welcome. 

Circle 11 

The following were elected officers 

at a méeting of Circle 11: Samuel Is- 


Cirole 9, Midgets 

Circle 9, Midgets, will hold meet- 
ings every Saturday evening, com- | ,; 
mencing March 12, at 1336 Lincoln 
place, Brooklyn, at 7:30 p.im. Their 
new assistant director, Alexander 
Schreiberman, will be introduced to 
them. The circle is getting along fine 
and has applied for a charter. 


lighted to have Esther Friedman, its 


1,200, 
party leaders to renewed agitation and 


Conditions of the Masses Growing Bet-~ 
ter or Worse?” Harlem Forum, 62 Bast 
106th street. Auspices Socialist Party, 
17th-18th A. D. 

BRONX 


Friday, March 11, 8.36 p.m. Dr. Jo- 


seph Osman. Subject, “Psychology 
and Crime.” Tremont Forum, 4215 
Third avenue. Auspices Socialist 


Party, branch 7. On Friday, Mareh 15, 
Louis Waldman will lecture on “Cen 
sorship in Literature and the Drama.* 

Sunday, March 13, 3 p. m. Thomas 
Rogers. Subject, “Elements of Social- 
ism. 1167 Boston road. Auspices Cen- 
tral branch, Socialist Party, Y. P. 8. L, 
Circle No. 1. 

Monday, March 14, 8.30 p.m. Esther 
Friedman. Subject, “The Wasting of 
Wealth,” 1167 Boston road. Auspices 
Socialist Party, Central branch. 

BROOKLYN 

Monday, March 14, 8.30 p. m. Dr. 
Hyman Katz. Subject, “Blements of 
Socialism.” 345 South Third street. 
Auspices Socialist Party, 4th-14th A. D. 
branch. 

Tuesday, March 15,10 p.m. August 
Claessens. Subject, “The True and 
False Measute of Social Progress.” 
Congress Hall. Auspicés Warren G. 
Harding Lodge, Knights of Pythias. 


INDIANA LEGISLATURE 
INCREASES PAYMENTS 
FOR COMPENSATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—An amend- 
ment to phe workmen's compensation 
law, inéréasing weekly indemnities 
from $13.20 to $16.50 has been passed 
by the Indiana Assembly. The bill was 
sponsored by thé Indiana Federation 
of Labor, and while the original form 
of the bill was changed considerably, 
labor is satisfied with the provisions 
as now written. The minimum allow- 
able was changed from $5.56 a week 
to $8.80. . 

Senator Nejdi, who represents the 
steel district in Indiana, worked for 
the bill, and in reply to crities of or- 
ganized labor said “labor should be 
compliménted instead of criticized for 
making this a country of hope” for 
the laboring man. 

Senators representing a farmers’ 
constituency were against the bill. 
Farmers who opposed the measure 
were advised to take notice of organ- 
ized labor “and follow in its footsteps 
if they expected to get anywhere.” 








Socialists Recovering 


Strength in Yugoslavia 


Details of the January elections to 


the councils of the 33 so-called self- 
governing districts into which 
Slavia has been divided show signs of 
a comé-back by the Socialist Party, 
which was almost wiped out in the 
Parliamentary elections of 1925 through 
terrorism and national issues. 


Yugo- 


man, Sidney Goldfisher, Eva Guro- In nearly all districts where the So- 
witz, Harry Lopatin, They will carry! cialists nominated candidates their 
|}on the work for the next term. The vote was about 50 percent greater than 
circle is steadily increasing its mem-| jin 1925, They elected seven members 
bership and bids fair to become oné| of the newly organized district coun- 
of the best in the league. cils. Not many out of a total of some 


but enough to encourage the 


rganization work. In Slovenia the 


Soaialists made their best showing, 
casting about 15,000 votes. 
they polled 1,528 out of a total vote of 
4,875 and took second place. 
port tells of the election of two Com- 
munists, but, as the Communist Party 
Circle 4, Bronx -|is outlawed in Yugoslavia, they must 
Circle 4, Bronx, is more than dé-| have run under some other name. 


In Maribor 


One re- 





director, back again. On March 6, 
Comrade Friedman told the circle of 
her trip through New England. On 
March 13 the circle will have a Cur- 
rent Events Forum. On March 20 a 
seminar on Socialism will be held. 
The cirele meets at 3 p. m. on Sun- 
Gays at 4215 Third avenue, near Tre-/| 1! 
mont avenue, 





P. 
UNIQUE, 


IVORY TOWER HAUNT 


23 Minetta Lane 
Greenwich Village 
pen 8 p. m. to 1 


EXOTIC HAUNT (CAVE 
NTERIOR) FOR INTELLECTUALS. 
ATIVE 


R 
ACCOMPLISHED HOSTESS 








LECTURE CALENDAR 


MANHATTAN 
Sunday, March 13, 11 a. m. Judge 
Jacob Panken. Subject, “Events of the} 
Week.” Hennington Hall, 214 East 
Second street. Auspices of the Social- 





Sunday, March 13, 8.30 p.m. Samuel | 
J. Schneider. Subject, “Origin and 
Evolution of Religion.” 204 East Broad- | 
way. Auspices of the Socialist Party, | 
Ist-d A. D. branch | 
Sunday, March 13, 8.30 p. m. Wil-| 
liam Karlin. Subject, “Poblems of Or- 
ganized Labor. 241 East 84th street 
Auspices Yorkville branch Socialist 





them on the work of the past year 
and wishing them success for the| 
next. The combined efforts of the s0- | 
cial director, Comrade Gufar, and the| 
organizer, Comrade Cohen, produced | 
a very fine program. Recitations, gglo| 
and group singing, dancing and Ye- | 
freshments all addéé to the success | 
of the occasion. | 
the circle will 








Party. 
Wednesday, March 16, 8.30 p. m. 
August Cla¢ssens. Subject, “Are the 
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Sunday, March 13, | Phone: Dry Dock 2674 
meet at 6 p.m. at tne Labor Lyceum, | 22, gyecutive Board meets every first and 
219 Sackman street, room 401. A fine last Law pee ¥ Re meetings, 
Second and Fou Saturday 
éducational program has been af-! .., SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN SAM SCHORR 
anged. The members look forward President Business Manager Business agent 
rang 
to a visit from Yipsels and party cm- 
rades from all sections of the Greater | 
, City, f ‘ 
THE 


Baseball and Debates 
Letters are being sent to all Yipsels, | 


announcing the organization of base-| 
| ball and debating teams. Those desir- | 
ing to join must fill out the attached | 
blank and send it back to the office. | 
The Juniors are invited to take an| 
active part in this work. | 


East Side Circles 





Tho East Side circles have organ- 
ized a committees on organizatin and 
éducation, which is being sponsored 
by the City Office This committee 
has started work raising funds so that | 
th may be able to carry t their! 
plans The circles involved in this 
work are 7, | 


8 and a néw group ergan- | 
ized by the City Office six weeks ago. | 
The outstanding purpose of this 
drive for funds is the organization of 


| members were added to the rolls last | an East Side Youth Forum to spread 
Socialist doctrine among the youth of! 





Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


MORRIS WOLFMAN 


Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law 


(formerly of 69 Graham Avenue) 
announces that he has removed his 
law office to the new building at 

Court and Remsen Stgeets, 
No. 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
where he will continue the General 
Practice of the ww 
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A COMMUNIST TRAGEDY 


NE of the most moving documents in 
the labor literatyre of any country is 
the series of articles contributed to the 

Jewish Daily Forward by Joseph Levinson 
and which are now appearing in English in 
Justice, the weekly publication of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers. Levinson 


had been active in the revolutionary move-. 


ment of Czarist Russia, had been sentenced 
to life imprisonment in Siberia and escaped to 
the United States. 

Here he was an active Socialist and a mem- 
ber of the garment workers. Sincerely be- 
lieving in the professions of the Communist 
movement, he joined it, but soon became tor- 
tured by the amazing actions of the party. He 
was reluctant to believe that what he observed 
could continue to be the methods and policies 
of Communists and hoped against hope that 
there would be a change,-but the disastrous 
strike in the industry led by Communists, 
their shocking incompetency, their ignorance 
of strike management and willingness to even 
wreck the union and sacrifice the living stand- 
ards of the cloakmakers in order to gain pres- 
tige for the Communist movement, induced 
him to leave the movement and reveal its in- 
ner history. 

Levinson presents details of Communist ac- 
tions and decisions that range from the sup- 
port of known crooks for office to supplying 
Communist scabs in the strike. He tells the 
story of Communist strategy in the recent 
strike. The plan was to insist on maximum 
demands which they knew could not be re- 
alized and to load the “right” leadership with 
these demands with the expectation that the 
strike would fail and then to attack the lead- 
ers. Upon the ruins of the strike the Com- 
munists were to rise to power. 

Unfortunately for this plan, the “rights” 
gave way to the Communists and the latter 
found themselves entrusted with responsibil- 
ity when the strike began, Equipped only 
with Communist “slogans,” ignorant of the 
problems of the industry, of the union and of 
strike management, the messiahs led the 
unions almost to the brink of ruin. A revolt 
followed not only by the membership in gen- 
eral, but by honest Communists who had be- 
come disheartened and disillusioned. 

Levinson’s story is enlightening on another 
score. He reveals the spiritual tragedy in the 
lives of many who have deserted the sinking 
Communist ship. Remorse because of the 
part which these’ honest men had played in 
the tragedy, knowledge-of the fact that they 
had been misled by unscrupulous charlatans, 
observing the collapse of their ideals and the 
suffering of thousands of their class because 
of the abortive strike, these ex-Communists 
have disappeared. Bewildered and_heart- 
broken, they are lost in a sea of doubts. 

Not so with Levinson. ‘To these men, he 
writes, “the bankruptcy of Communism has 
become the bankruptcy of the Socialist ideal,” 
but Levinson declares that for him the Labor 
and Socialist movement is Life itself. It is 
his first duty to tell what he knows, then for- 
get the spiritual hell through which he has 
passed, and turn to the joyous task of again 
serving his fellows. “There is no squealing 
in my case at all, former comrades of mine,” 
he writes. “It is a cry from the depths of a 
wounded Socialist soul.” 

Certainly nothing more poigne unt has ap- 
peared in the Labor literature of this or any 
other country than these letters of Joseph 
Levinson. We hope that they will help oth- 
ers who have gone through his experience to 
return to where they belong and help to wipe 
out what remains of the dirty thing that has 
smirched everything it has touched. 





THE CUBAN TE -RROR 


OT since the days when peons were 
whipped to death and strikers murdered 
in batches in the Mexico of Porfirio 

Diaz have we had such a brutal reign of ter- 
ror as-that which rages in Cuba today. Our 
story of the Cuban atrocities last week and 
in this issue by Chester M. Wright surpasses 
in horror anything that has happened in the 
Latin-American countries in a century. 

In short, we have a savage Fascism off out 
coast in the Caribbean. In Cuba there is a 
despotism that rules by murder. These are 
harsh words, but they are warranted by what 
is now known. Labor unionists disappear i in 
the night. Active union men are shot or 
hanged without any accusation being made 
against them, without trial, without an op- 
portunity to defend themselves. There are 
cases of murder of men in batches, as in the 
old Mexico. Newspapers are suppressed and 
editors are imprisoned. To hold a_ union 








meeting is dangerous and a public meeting is 
,impossible, 

The reader instinctively recoils from this 
savage and bloody rule. We are not only in- 
terested in this Cuban terror. because of its 
victims, but because of the large investments 
of American capital in the railroad, sugar and 
other industries of the island. The Amcrican 
investors and their agents ‘certainly have 
knowledge of what is happening and they 
share responsibility for the appalling condi- 
tions. The masters of Cuba, political and eco- 
nomic, seem determined to wipe out trade 
unionism in the island. 

Since the A. F. of L. has taken the intiative 
in exposing this hell at our very doors, it 
seems to us that it should arrange for protest” 
meetings throughout the country. No murder 
regime likes to have the spotlight thrown 
upon it. We.can help the Cuban labor organ- 
izations by a nation-wide protest. The New 
Leader will be glad to co-operate in such a 
campaign. 





WAR AND PEACE IDEALS 


RANCE is likely to follow the course 

of: the big Powers in “preparing ‘for 

peace.” <A bill is pending in the Chamber 
of Deputies that is as sweeping in transform- 
ing the whole nation into a war machine as 
our own preparations. It provides for incor- 
poration of every citizen without distinction 
of age or sex into the national defense forces. 
All the resources of the country, its industries 
and transportation services, and all the work- 
ers of the nation will be immediately con- 
scripted on the outbreak of war. All inven- 
tions must be immediately surrendered to the 
Government. Regional organization of the 
nation under commanders for each region is 
provided. 

France is not to blame for this. The 
United States has already planned the same 
program.” Great Britain and the other big 
Powers must follow the same course. In the 
competition for power the most extensive 
preparations by any single nation sets a stand- 
ard for all others which they must follow or 
hazard extinction. All the forces and powers 
of society come under cdllective control for 
the purpose of destruction, and ‘this is the 
law of the modern imperialist era. 

It is a phase of the insanity of modern na- 
tions that they prepare for collective mastery 
of all their economic powers and resources 
for the purpose of destruction, but fight to 
the last ditch such collective mastery for con- 
struction, human welfare, and economic 
equity. What we have is peace-time owner- 
ship and control of industry by anarchs for 
private enrichment, and collective control for 
making war and destroying other nations. 

A Socialist society would reverse all this. 
It would establish collective ownership and 
control of industry, abolish workless incomes, 
wipe out the leading economic conflicts be- 
tween nations which lead to war, and thus re- 
duce the danger of war itself to a minimum. 
The price of this ideal is intelligent thinking 
and action and acceptance of the Socialist 
program. : 


A FASCIST SCENARIO 


FASCIST through the columns of the 
A Times answers some pointed criticisms 
by H. G. Wells of the black-shirt ruffi- 
ians who rule Italy. It is a beautiful picture 
that Paul Mercuro paints of the march of 
Mussolini’s morons on Rome. It would make 
a thrilling scenario. There is this scene: 
“The blood of 500,000 heroes trickled down 
from the green slopes of the grappa to the 
Piave. The voice of the dead came out from 
the earth like a mighty thunder: ‘What have 
we died for’?” Fadeout to the solemn mel- 
ody of a funeral march. 

Scene two represents Mussy and his motons 
seizing the government. Evidently this is 
what the Italian workers and peasants died 
for. Those who opposed “Italy’s reconstruc- 
tion” were “dealt with in that severely sum- 
mary manner that Fascist law imposed.” In 
the background observe the Fascist heroes, a 
hundred or more, seizing one man. He is 
beaten, thrown tg the ground, and castor oil 
is forced down his throat. Fadeout to the 
melody of a thrilling military march. 

Another scene: A general election is held. 
“It must be admitted,” says Mercuro, “that in 
a few cases voters were compelled to vote 
for the Fascisti Government, but be it -re- 
membered that it was no fault of Mussolini 
himself.” At the voting booth the heroes are 
gathered. Voters appear, ballots are scanned. 
One ballot does not register the will of Fas- 
cism. The holder is seized, beaten, castor oil 
is poured down his throat. Fadeout to the 
melody of the Fascist anthem. 

Matteoiti rises in Parliament and shy un- 
pleasant things. His mutilated body is found 
later. and Mussolini personally receives evi- 
dence of the murder. Glorious Italy of Fas- 
cism, glorious Mussolini! It is for all this 
that the Italian workers and peasants died in 
the World War. @ is a scenario of holy ideal- 
ism, this Fascist picture of Fascist Italy. 


What Have You Done? 


What have you done With the old 
You've broken by toil and time? 

Once they were brave and bold men; 
Now they are past their prime. 

Now they are aged and juiceless, 
Now that their race is run, 

Now that they’re weak and useless, 
Tell us—what have you done? 


men 


Have you made their hard lives roughe: 
By turning them out, in truth, 


To shiver and starve and suffer 
In the world that was meant for youth? 
Now that they cannot aid you 
Nor earn their toiler’s wage, 
For all that their work has paid you 
How have you dealt with age? 
Once they were young and gay men 
Toiling to make your wealth; 
Now they are bent and gray men 


Broken in strength and health. 

Have you fostered these one-time bold men, 
Or starved them as some men do? 

As you have dealt with the old 
May des deal with 


men 
tiny you! 


~—Berton Brale) 








The News of the Week -:: 








Weare. still 
providing “self- 
determination” for 


Our Colonial 


Subjects Quiet 
bj Q Nicaragua by es- 
tablishing more “neutral zones” in 


that country. The latest one is in 
the mountains about seventy miles 
north of the railroad lines. Vaca, rep- 
resentative of Sacasa in Washington, 
declares that this new zone keeps the 
Liberal forces “from any desired mili- 
tary position” and releases forces of 
Diaz so that they may outnumber the 


opposition. The Liberal commander, 
General Moncada, has declingd the 
offer of a Liberal Peace Mission of 


$200,000 to end his canipaign against 
Diaz. The money was intended to buy 
the Liberal arms and give extra pay 
to the army. In short, the “peace” 
offer was a bribe. Meanéime Nervous 
Nell is said to be opposed to a pro- 
tectorate for Nicaragua. Mexico fig- 
ures little in the news this week. Late 
last week the Socialist Party’s leaflet 
against intervention in Mexico gave 
Nervous Nell’s subordinates another 
opportunity to blunder. In this mat- 
ter they appear to be the most in- 
spired type that has ever drifted into 
Washington. The Mexican ambassador, 
Tellez, now in Mexico City, asserts that 
the Knights of Columbus inspired the 
story of propaganda in the United 
States conducted by Mexican officials. 
On Wednesday the New York World 
carried a two-column editorial which 
surveyed the personnel of the State 
Department. It showed that practically 
all the men handling Mexic: affairs 
are unfitted by knowledge and experi- 
ence to deal with these problems and 
yet the fate of Mexico is in the keep- 
ing of these amateurs. Let us hope 
that each of them will eventually be 
promoted to the presidency of a Rotary 
club. 





In the midst 
of stories of dis- 
between 

Rumania and 
Hungary, Germany and Po- 
land and Russia and Great 
Britain, and revelations of Mussolini's 
latest scheme to annex Albania under 
the pretext of supporting the 
ernment” of Ahmed Zogu against 
“revolutionists” or Yugoslav aggres- 
sion, come reports of real peace moves 
on the part.of European big business. 
At a meeting in Dusseldorf the Inter- 
national Steel Trust directo. agreed 
to allow the Germans to exceed their 
production quota of 1,500,000 tons for 
three months for another quarter with- 
out paying the prescribed fines on the 
excess tonnage, thus preserving har- 
mony in the new organization, In 
London French and British industrial- 
ists met and agreed upon certain basic 


Business Peace 
Moves in Europe °°" 


between 
between 


“cove 


lines governing international trade and 
production, much as did the Germgn 
and British buvh.ess leaders last De- 
cember. Next month British and. Italian 
industrialists are expected to do the 
same thing. Thus the real “bosses” of 
Europe are lining up their material 
interests, while at Geneva Dr. Strese- 
mann, the German foreign minister, 
who is a leader of Germany’s big busi- 
ness party, opens the forty-fourth ‘kes- 
sion of the Council of the League of 
Nations for the handling of all sorts 
of minor disputes. In France the 
Chamber. of Deputies, with only the 
handful of Communists in opposition, 
passed a bill providing for the mobili- 
zation of the country’s man and in- 
dustrial powers in case of war. The 
Socialists accepted the plan because 
it is alleged to do away with war 
profiteering and will thus remove one 
of the main incentives of the patriot- 
eers. In the meantime Minister of 
Marine Leygues comes out for a big 
French navy as “the best assurance 
of peace,” while the latest pension fig- 
ures show 700,000 World War veterans 
on the rolls, not counting. the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
classified as slightly wounded, i. e., 
only 10+per cent., or disabled. 
And the number of State-assisted un- 
rose to 80,901, 


less, 


employed 


The decisive 


The New China contest ‘ between 
On the March the North and the 

South in China is 
still in the future, but the Nationalists 


are slowly approaching Shanghai. 
Chang, the northern warlord, is badly 
in need of funds and has issued paper 
to the amount of $10,000,000, which is 
being forced upon Chinese bankers and 
business men. This transaction is a 
hold-up and is certain to make more 
enemies for Chang and friends for the 
Nationalist cause. Because of his se- 
vere methods, Chang is regarded as a 
brigand, and the New China is tired of 
bandits. Foreign companies like Stand- 
ard Oil are making terms with the Na- 
tionalists and are even paying taxes 
beyond the terms fixed by treaties, 
which appears to be a recognition that 
the New China is inevitable. Aside 
from some military strutting in 
Shanghai, the foreign forces have not 
yet done anything to mess affairs, but 
anything is possible in the surcharged 
Last Saturday the Soviet 
ship Pamiat Lenina was seized by 
Shantung troops, and a report from 
Peking this week states that the Man- 
churian warlord, Chang Tso-lin, has 
ordered the execution of the Russians 
were seized, except Madame 
Moscow has sent a note to 
Government demanding 
its crew and passengers 


atmosphere. 


who 
Borodin. 
the Peking 
that the vessel, 





be released, and declaring that Peking 
would be held responsible for their 
safety. 
literature was also seized. 
to press, we do not know the outcome 
of this incident. Fears are being ex- 
pressed in China of a Russian domina- 
tion with the triumph of the Nation- 
alists. We are inclined to think that 
China has had so much foreign dom- 
ination that she will not welcome any 
more. 





General Ibanez, 


Ibanez Plays the Chilean dicta- 
Mussolini Role tor, who is ‘‘clean. 
ing up” that so- 


called republic by exiling labor men 
and his other political opponents by 
the wholesale, and even /refusing the 
pleas of the Supreme Court in behalf 
of Felipe Urzua, one of its members 
deported late in February, evidently is 
copying the tactics so successfully em- 
ployed by his prototype, Benito Mus- 
solini. Ibanez, former War Minister 
and a genuine militarist, now an- 
nounces that he is saving the country 
from the “Reds” on the one hand and 
a gang of arrogant capitalists on the 
other. In supporting the dictator, the 
Chilean Democratic Party attacks the 
former governing groups as having 
turned the country’s industries over 
to foreigners and as having promoted 
the misery and ignorance among the 
workers that gave the Communists a 
chance to win followers. And the Min- 
ister of the Interior, in refusing to 
lower the export tax on nitrate, de- 
Yfounces the nitrate kings for having 
voluntarily cut down production and 
provoked an economic crisis in the 
hope of forcing the Government to 
accede to their demands. He avers 
that the nitrate companies could well 
afford to .reduce the price of their 
product, keep their plants in full op- 
eration and still make plenty of profit, 
Last January nitrate production was 
only 795,510 metric hundredweight, 
against 2,342,534 in January, 1926, and 
exports amounted to. 1,283,236, com- 
pared with 2,477,995 in the same month 
last year. When one remembers that 
Mussolini opened his drive for power 
by proclaiming his Fascisti the de- 
fenders of the downtrodden workers of 
Italy against both capitalists and la- 
bor “agitators,” the reason for his 
Chilean emulator’s pronouncements is 
apparent. In Ecuador a military re- 
volt was quickly quelled after the 
“revolutionists” had held President 
Ayora and his Minister of the Inte- 
rior prisoners for several hours. In 
Colombia the strikes of thé employees 
of the Tropical Oil Company, an 
American concern, is still on, but 
seems to be waning, as martial law 
has been repealed at all points along 
the Magdalena Hiver, except at Bar- 
ranca Bermeja. 
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or ° 
Iwo Lyrics 

Three hates I have, the total s 

Against my love for everythi 

I hate the lords, I hate the cro 

I hate hard men who 


civilized. It at least gives these tried 
an opportunity to perfect their 
their next marauding expeditions on t 
ures, they will be beyond suspicion 

So much like the old story of the 
a pickpocket 

“I ain’t got but $15, 
prit. 

“Well,” said the judge, 
“officer turn this fellow 
collects the other $5 he’s 

The way the metropolitan 
been wheedling about the millions of 
and Sinclair 
annulled by the Supreme Court only 
pect that these footpads have been 
free, so that they can in some more 
of thievery 
to have sustained. 

Again, we can understand why sucl 
opposed to Russia's form of governme 


your honor,” 


loose in the 
short.” 


U. 8. A. 


son—as even the 


Damn me to hell, oh, God, if hell be 





try to 


technique so that, in say 
and reproach. 
judge 
brought to his court the 


whined 


after a moment's pondering, 


Big Bus 
have lost in having their 
allowed to remain 


make up quite soon the losses they 


If He’ll Be True 


The Poetry Group we spoke about several weeks 
ago has come and seen and is happily on its way to 
the conquest of many fruitful evenings in verse. 
ng. first two meetings were held at our home in the Bronx, 
and neither sleet, 


um 


WSs, 


sing. Pegasus on his 


Three loves I have, above the rest: . 
The rest is plentiful and strong. ; read forth their newest offerings to the mutual bene- 

I love the poor, I lové the larks, fit of their co-working auditors. _Personally, we feel 
I love the gentlefolls of song ; much gratified with the undertaking, and have great 
hopes that at last we in America are on the right 

I will find love wherever I can, track toward a proper self-association for self help 
Upon the sea, within the earth, in literary development. Miss Goldine Hillson, care 
Even in man. of Hebrew Institute of University Heights, New York 
Withhold your love, deny it to me. ... City, is the executive secretary of this group, and 
After the ache, after the tears, the next meetings will be held at her home the last 
L will put to sea. Thursday of each week. Mr. E. Ralph Cheney, Asso- 
ciate Editor of Contemporary Verse, very graciously 

Or walk the world’s ways wide and afar, visited with us, and his comment and criticism of 
To court the storms, what was read by the numerous poets helped mate- 
Or woo the woods, or marry a star. rially in making the evening intrinsic in value for 
TI must find love, if I am to give all of us. Miss Margery Swett Mansfiejd, last year’s 
Out of my seed, or out of my song: winner of the $100.00 Chatterbox Poetry Prize, is a 
If I am to live. most enthusiastic member, and the poems she read 
dupalaedan were a distinct contribution. Syd Siegel held forth 

We do not hesitate to aver that Messrs. Sinclair, in modernistic gil ge Keating uncovered 
Daugherty, Doheny, Fall, Denby, et al., are unalter- to our ears some astonishingly fine lyrics, Sol Port- 
three real reels of song, and Rupert 


now delivered 


ably opposed to Soviet Russia on general principles 

of self preservation. Had these worthies performed Cuthbert gave 

their little oil deal under the “Hammer and_ the Herman bubbled 

Sickle,” we daresay that they would by now be a and of the others—more later. 
head shorter—each and every one of them. The ap- — str igpane = 
palling ethics of the Bolsheviks in government hon- friendly and mai. : 
esty would send the shivers down the back of any of yond our home mecumgs 
the Old Guard or a Tammany Tribe. Small wonder, own. It is needed. 

then, that Big Business and the Banditti thereof have 

no use for even the recognition of Russia This We might 

method of shooting down officials who plunder the you that Contemporary 
people is too cruel for expression. Our method of 

trying the gentlemen and acquitting them by hung jury for content it is right up 
trial, although the Supreme Court of the land puts 

the criminal brand upon their doings, is much more mend to all those 


and true pirates 


he public treas- 
entitled: 
who fined 
sum of $20: 
the cul- 


Because your 


To lowly plains, 


crowd until he 
And for. a low « 

Your torpid 
Reecho all the « 


iness press has 
dollars Doheny 
crooked leases 


leads us to sus- 





legitimate form 
Your drugged 
Stings 


Only 


claim 


1 Americans are 
nt. Dead thieves | 
| 
| 


cannot make up their losses among the living. If only you 
Now, don't you Left Wingers put us down as one } Singing to stolid 

of your own just because we toot a little for Moscow. 

We haven't forgotten by a long shot the actual count | Eli Siegel, the 

of how many Socialists are rotting this day in Soviet | tion’s Poetry 

prisons for political ideals. Nor what you are trying 

to do to the labor movement in this country. You King of 

and your nation are as beyond understanding in rea- Tavern, 


| 

| We understand th 

| Siegel can surmount the din of Poet's Platters and 
| 

} 

| 


true! stunt of pebbles 


I know who'll greet me there. Not Satan He 

Will surely find some pious way to be with You; | 

But the man who climbed to Godhood up Mount 
Calvary. —E. Ralph Cheney. 


New York's most promising junior bards have already 


us something to ponder 


as well continue from here and 
under the direction of Lucia and Ralph Cheney, and 
It is a magazine of poetry that we earnestly recom- 
work of the finest poets in the land. 


without even apologizing for the reprint of one 
of our own poems which appears in the current issue, 


Sonnet for 


music did not startle suns 
Out of their toughened orbits you retire 


Around the glow of ordinary fire. 

‘onsoling you attune 

instruments to bandied 

-ouplets to the moon, 

And thrum old patterns out of ancient dreams 
' 


Companionable plaudits stir again 


the soft surface to symphonic 
to fade into a beaten sob. 


would go your separate -ways, 


Prizes in years 
that he has usurped the throne of Henry Harrison as 
the Troubadours, 
West Eighth Street, 


Saxophones during sessions. 
reading there had better practice the Demosthenian 
Avenue noon hour traffic. 


And for the nonce, that will be all. 


Tlie 


nor storm, nor subway drags stayed 


ecstatic rounds. A score or so of 


over. Kate 
out some of her brooklike quatrains, 
The informal free and 
criticisms found everybody 
May our little venture prosper be- 
into an institution all its 


inform 


Verse is in its second issue 


to the level of the first. 


to keep up with the 
And which we 


who wish 


It is claimed that Communist 
As we go 





Critical 
Cruisings 
— By V. F. Calverton— 


The Golden Day 


HE social approach to literature 
T inevitably betrays one’s economic 
inclinations as well as literary 
taste and philosophic predilection. The 


can disguise one’s deeper affiliations. 
Of course, in a fundamental sense, the 
impressionistic approach in itself is an 
indication of economic attitude. Liter- 
ature, however, because of its ensnar- 
ingly nebulous substance, has en- 
couraged the impressionistic attitude 
and nurtured an impressionistic 
criticism. Anatole France, for ex- 
ample, although he confessed he was 
forced to write for the ladies of the 
bourgeoisie, avowed himself a Com- 
munist; in criticism, nevertheless, he 
adhered to the personal attitude and 
impressionistic criticism. Such con- 
tradictions are not uncommon. Mr, 
Mumford, who in “The Golden Day” 
(Boni and Liveright) presents a social 
criticism of American literature, at 
least has escaped this contradiction. 

Let us analyze Mr. Mumford’s ap- 
proach, and note its social direction. 

In the first place, the question: “Has 
there ever been a Golden Day in Amer- 
ican literature,” immediately suggests 
itself. The question is thoroughly de- 
fensible. American literature has been 
such a misinterpreted phenomena that 
the attribute golden is bound to arouse 
both enthusiasm and protest. “The 
Golden Day” tor Mr. Mumford is the 
day of Emerson, Thoreau, Fuller and 
Whitman. Unquestionably it was an 
important period in American litera~ 
ture. That its literature was a great 
literature can easily be disputed. In 
that it expressed the height of the 
individualistic trend, however, it may 
be called golden, yet not without an 
enthusiasm that is anachronistic in 
essence. 

It is Thoreau’s dream—‘of what it 
means to live a whole human life” that 
enchants Mr. Mumford. These men 
and women of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the opinion of Mr. Mumford, 
inspired that “complete culture (which) 
leads to the nurture of the good life, 
(that) permits the fullest use, 
limation, of man’s natural functions 
and activities.” These men, these 
leaders of the Golden Day— 

“They 
no discoveries, 





or sub- 


machines, 
bequests 


left no labor-saving 
and no wealthy 


to found a library or a hospital; what 
they left was something much less and 
much more than that—an heroic concep- 





peopled the landscape 
This period nour- 
has done in 


| tion of life. They 
| with their own shapes. 
ished men, as no other 
America before or since.” 

"he American scene wags a challenge, 
and men. rose to it. The writer. of this 
period were not alone; if.they were out- 
casts in the company of the usual run of 
merchants, manufacturers and politicians, 
they were at all events attended by a 
company of people who had shared their 
experiences and moved on eagerly with it. 

What do we find in all of this that 
is illuminating and instructive? To 
begin our observations, Mr. Mumford’s 
attitude, at least in its glorification 
of this period, is, unconcealingly indi- 
vidualistic. Emerson's ery: 

Nothing is at last sacred but the in- 
tegrity of your own mind. . . . What 
have [ to do with the sacredness of tra- 
ditions, if I live wholly from within. 
. . « No law can be sacred to me but 
that of my own nature. 
and then his later assertion: 

Is not a man better than a town? Ask 
nothing of men, and in the endless muta- 
tion, thou only firm column must pres- 
ently appear the upholder of all that 
surrounds thee. 
are both excellently illustrative of the 
individualistic attitude that dominated 
this period of American life and 
literature. The whole Transcendental- 
ist movement, entire sweep of 
mysticism that the philoso- 
phy of Emerson and intruded into the 
early pages of the Dial, the concept of 
the Over-soul, derivative of Novalis 
and Swedenborg, the feminism of Mar- 
garet Fuller, the hermitage of Thoreau, 
all were expressive of this vast move- 
ment of individualism that had over- 
taken the modern world and was con- 
suming America. The inspiration of 


the 
pervaded 


the frontier still remained. The atti- 
tude was ubiquitous. At Brook Farm 
it was manifest, and even into the 
little colony of the Fruitlands, famous 
for the Alcotts, the spirit swept. Poe, 
with his morbid eccentricities and 
aloofness from the political scene, no 
more escaped it than Thoreau. In 
Emerson's words, which we quoted be- 
fore: “A man is greater than a city,” 


its philosophy is crystallized. It was 


a philosophy that denied co-operation 





Minor Poets 


like huddled myrmidons 


themes; 


a wrenching throb 
pain, 


divinities; 


suns, instead of praise. 





immortal winner of one of the Na 
gone back, informs us 


meeting at Troubadour 
every Tuesday evening. 


at only the stentorian throat of Mr. 


All poets who intend 
in the moufb and shouting at Fifth 


and collectivism. It wis philosophy 
that fastened its faith in indi- 
vidual. Thoreau's hegira to Walden is 
a concrete example of one form of its 
defiance. 

The vision of that period is not our 
Our direction is social. Our 
is co-operative. That there 
were courage and fervor, spirit and de- 
fiance in the attitude of nine- 
teenth century leaders, is undeniable. 
We do not begrudge, but rather admire 
their challenge. Yet it is a challenge 
that today is obsolete. Our criticism 
of Mr. Mumford's striking analysis is 
not that he has failed to portray the 
individualism of the epoch, but that he 
maintains that “from their example, 
we can more readily find our own 
foundations, and make our own par- 
ticular point of departure.” “For us 
who share their vision’—they dream 
Thoreau's dream! 


the 


vision. 
ambition 


these 


Mr. Mumford, in this argument, is 
muddled and unradical We cannot 
see in Emerson's vision an incentive 


to our new world. The two are in in- 
evitable an irreconcilable conflict. The 
one is a vision of a world based upon 
individualism, other of a world 
based upon the decay of individualism 
and the rise of a co-operative ethic. 


the 


Notwithstanding these animadver- 
sions, the Golden Day is an important 
book in the history of American crit- 
icism of literature that is steadily 
growing up as part of the critical ex- 











S. A. de Witt. 


pression of our era. 


personal approach of the impressionist | 
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